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UNITED NATIONS T0 WORK 
FOR PEACE AND PROGRESS 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER — p. 3 


On the cover of this issue, Junior Scholastic presents the 
Hags of the United Nations. There are 51 of them, represent- 
ing all of the nations that were present at the San Francisco 
Conference and one that was not (Poland). 

This colorful display of flags can serve as a springboard 
tor getting into the study of the United Nations Charter and 
how this world organization will work for peace and prog- 
ress. The class may undertake a four-week study project of 
the United Nations, using the special material in Junior 
Scholastic each week as the basis for discussion. 

After pupils have observed the cover carefully, select 
opposing teams and quiz them in turn as to the United 
Nations whose names begin with A, those whose names be- 
gin with B, and so on. Pupils who answer incorrectly are 
eliminated. 

When the names of the 51 United Nations have been es- 
tablished, pupils might also be quizzed on the names of the 
countries that are not members of the world organization. 

Have the class fill in outline maps to show the areas occu- 
pied by the United Nations, and those occupied by non- 
members. How much of the earth’s surface is united by the 
new world organization? 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is meant by the name “United Nations”? 

2. Why did Poland not sign at San Francisco? 

3. Do you think Japan, Germany, and Italy should be per- 
manently excluded from the United Nations? 


Fact Questions 

1. How many nations signed the United Nations Charter 
at San Francisco? 

2. What nation, a member of the United Nations, did not 
sign? Why not? 

3. In the United States, the Charter had to be approved 
by the Senate. What margin of votes was necessary? What 
was the vote? 

4. Who replaced Stettinius as U. S. Secretary of State after 
the United Nations Conference? 


THEME ARTICLE — JAPAN — pp. 7, 8 


Japan’s surrender to the Allies made her an obvious choice 
tor this week’s Theme Article, The Allied terms will not 
only demobilize and demilitarize Japan, but also deprive 
her of 43 per cent of the territory and nearly one-third of 
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the population she held when she attacked Pearl Harbor. 
These terms will not only destroy the vast empire Japan 
conquered in the first eighteen months of the war, but will 
reduce her to little*more than the territory she occupied 
when Commodore Perry opened Japan to the western world 
in 1853. 

Since the problem and the enigma of Japan revolves 
largely around the Emperor, Hirohito and his religious hold 
on the Japanese people is the subject of the Theme Article. 

Organize a class discussion on the question: Should the 
Emperor of Japan be allowed to stay on his throne? 

Many- Japanese words and phrases have come into the 
American vocabulary. Have pupils list some of these words 
with their meanings; such words as shinto, kamikaze, sho- 
gun, hara-kiri, samurai, bushido, banzai, etc. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Would it be better if Japan were occupied by four 
Allied powers (similar to Germany) instead of being under 
the control of one power? [Continued on next page] 
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2. Do you think Japan will become a democracy in your 
lifetime? 
Fact Questions 

1. Who is Emperor of Japan? 

2. What is a shogun? — 

3. How many stars has General MacArthur? 


4. What attack was the immediate cause of war between 
the U. S. and Japan? 


MAP STUDIES — pp. 6, 9 


On page 9 we present a map showing the Rise and Fall of 
Japan’s Empire, with the dates of Japan’s ‘march of conquest. 

Research assignment: Assign these dates to pupils (one 
date to each) and have them write a short paper, to be read 
in class, telling something about the place and giving a 
probable explanation of Japan’s aggression. 

On page 6 appears a map of Germany Under Allied Con- 
trol, showing the zones of Allied occupation and the terri- 
tory given to Poland and Russia. 


Discussion Question 


1. Why do you suppose Germany was divided into zones 
for Allied occupation? Discuss this method of control of 
Germany in comparison with control over all Germany by 
a committee or commission of four men, one each from the 
United States, Russia, Britain, and France. 


ATOMIC POWER — pp. 4, 5 


When a U. S. warplane dropped an atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima, it not only speeded Japan’s defeat but ushered in a 
new age — the Age of Atomic Power. 

Despite the sensational headlines given it, atomic power 
is a natural advance from the Age of Electricity, and before 
that, the Age of Steam 

It is too early to say what effect atomic power will have 
on present day civilization, but there has been much specu- 
lation about it and pupils should have an opportunity to 
express their own ideas on the subject. 

Let them give their imagination full play on how atomic 
power may be used in the future for world pregress. (Next 
week, Junior Scholastic will have an article on the construc. 
tive development of atomic power.) 

Words formerly used primarily by scientists are now com- 
ing into common use, as a result of the demonstration of 
atomic power; such words as neutron, proton, nucleus, elec- 
tron, uranium, plutonium, pitchblende. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does the atomic bomb make people more deter 
mined than ever to prevent another war? 

2. Do you think that the United States, Great Britain, and 
Canada — the only nations that possess the secret of the 
atomic bomb — should share this secret with the other United 
Nations? 

3. Do you think the United States was justified in using 
the atomic bomb against Japan? 


Fact Questions 

1. How many kinds of atoms are there? 

2. Which weighs most —a proton or an electron? How 
many times as much? 

3. What is the heaviest of all metals? What is its atomic 
weight? 

4. What is the uranium-239 atom known as? 
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AIR WEEK—p. 12, 16% 


Ihe widespread use of aircraft in the war, and the empha- 
sis put upon speed and efficiency of planes, points to greatly 
increased air transportation. 

Have your class discuss the changes aviation will make in 
the way people live. How will it bring peoples of al] na- 
tionalities closer together? How may it constitute a threat 
to world peace and security? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the jet-propulsion engine will eventually 
be used on all planes? On cars? 

2. Why does man have such a desire tor speed? Why do 
you want to travel fast? 


Fact Questions 


1. What plane has the world’s most powertul engine? 
2. How fast can the Shooting Star fly? 
3. What is the purpose of an anti-G suit? 


FIGHTING REPORTER — p. 10 


The first of this year’s “Bib and Tuck” series is based on an 
interview with a Yank correspondent. The story has class- 
room values in its angles on geography and vocations. Your 
pupils will be all the more impressed by this story when they 
know that our staff writer, Margaret Hauser, who writes 
under the pen name of Gay Head, actually had the interview. 
The dramatic values of our Bib and Tuck stories are intensi- 
fied by the realization that they are real experiences of people 
doing interesting and often thrilling things. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How did Sergeant Richardson's schoo] activities and 
work experience before he joined the Army contribute to his 
getting a job as Yank correspondent? 

2. In what major respect was the Pacific war different 
trom the European? 


QUICK QUIZ 


1. In what city did the United Nations Conterence take 
place? (San Francisco). 

2. Who signed the charter tor the U. S. at the United 
Nations Conference? (Edward R. Stettinius Jr.). 

3. The nucleus of the atom is formed of neutrons and 
. (Protons). 

4. What is the official religion of Japan called? (Shinto). 

5. What American naval officer helped to introduce Japan 
to Western civilization? (Commodore Matthew Perry). 

6. Name one of Japan’s home islands, (Hokkaido, Hon- 
shu, Shikoku, Kyushu). 

7. What nation was given territory in eastern Germany 
as a result of Big 3 decisions? (Poland). 

9. What four Allied nations control Germany? (U. S., 
Russia, Great Britain, France). 

9. What nation or nations control Berlin? (It is under joint 
control of all four powers—U. S., U. S. S. R., Britain, 
France). 

10. Name the world’s tastest plane. (P-80 or Shooting 
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Junior Scholastic 
Writing Awards 


Since 1925, Senior Scholastic magazine has annually con- 
ducted the Scholastic Literary Awards as an encouragement 
to the nation’s high school students in the art of writing. 

This year, for the first time, a junior division of the 
Literary Awards has been set up and the name of the 
Awards has been changed to Writing Awards. 

The Junior Scholastic Writing Awards is open to all pupils 
from the sixth to the ninth grade. Pupils are urged to send 
in their best work, in any of the four classifications — essay, 
poetry, “My Community” article, and short story. 

Essays may be on any subject and may be written as a 
letter to friend or relative. They must be at least 500 words 
long. Poetry also may be in any style or form. Pupils may 
write one poem, or a group of poems — but the total must 
not be less than 12 nor more than 75 lines. The “My Com- 
munity” article must be at least 500 words long. 

The work may be submitted at any time, and the best 
will either be published or, — when space is limited, — men- 
tioned in the “Junior Writers” column of Junior Scholastic. 
Pupils whose work is published or cited in the column will 
receive a Certificate of Merit and a JSA (Junior Scholastic 
Achievement) button. 

The editors of Junior Scholastic preter that pupils turn in 
their work first to their teacher, although if sent in directly 
by the pupils it will be accepted and judged solely on its 
merit. Receipt of all entries will be acknowledged. 

All manuscripts, whether or not they are published or 
mentioned in the “Junior Writers” column, will automatically 
be entered in the final “grand national” Junior Scholastic 
Awards, and be eligible for the cash prizes of $25, $15, and 
$10, in each of the four classifications. The judging for the 
finals will be done by a jury of distinguished writers and 
publicists in the field of young people's literature. The names 
of the judges will be announced in a later issue. 

An announcement about the Writing Awards appears in 
the pupils’ edition of this issue, on page 23. 

Teachers may obtain the new rules booklet, tree of charge, 
by sending a postcard request to Junior Scholastic Writing 
Awards, 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Answers to the Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 


1. GAPS IN JAPAN: Hirohito; MacArthur; Perry; shogun. 

2. SMASH SCORE: Cross out 2; 5; 6; 7; 10. 

3. ISLAND HOPPING: 1—J; 2—D; 3—D; 4—J; 5—P; 6—P: 
7—P; 8—J; 9—D; 10-J. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1—Bombing of Hiroshima; 
2—jet; 3—United Kingdom (Great Britain), Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand, India; 4—U. S., U. S. S. R., Great 
Britain; 5—Attlee; 6—Byrnes. 


Solution for Word Puzzle, p. 25 


ACROSS: 1—MacArthur; 8—hate; Q—iris; ll—in; 12—novel; 
13—G.1.; 14—riot; 16—than; 18—old; 19—sad; 20—Ira; 22—nip; 
23—in re; 26—peso; 27—me; 28—Morse; 30—er; 3l—atom; 
33—Eire; 35—swastikas. 

DOWN: 1i—Manila; 2—at; 3—cent; 4—rev; 5—hilt; 6—Ur; 
7—Riga; 8—Hiroshima; 10—Singapore; 15—odder; 17—Heine; 
21—risers; 24-nets; 25—Emma; 26—peek; 29—rut; 32—ow; 34—Ia. 


Teachers Editions 
available at low rates 


Teacuers Epitions of the three weekly classroom maga- 
zines, Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, and World Week, 
are now available at a special low rate when ordered in 
quantities of two or more copies to one address. 

Scholastic Magazines will continue their policy of supply- 
ing at no extra charge one copy of TeEacHEns Epirion with 
each classroom order of 10 or more copies of the student 
edition. An extra copy of TEAcHERs EpitTion is included for 
each additional set of 30 copies. 

But now all teachers, regardless of the size of their class- 
room order of the student edition, may purchase at a special 
bulk rate as many copies of TEACHERS EpriTion as they 
desire, 

The rate on Senior Scholastic TEACHERS Epirion is now 
75c per semester per subscription in orders of 2 or more 
copies to one address. 

The rate on World Week Teacuers EpItion is now 50c 
per semester per subscription under the same conditions: 
and Junior Scholastic Teacuers Eprrion, also 50 cents. 

One of the main considerations in making TeacHERs 
Epirions available at a low group rate is to increase the use 
of Scholastic Magazines by teachers in training at teachers 
colleges. 


SCHOLASTIC SPEAKER AND DEBATER 


All subscribers to Senior Scholastic TeEacners Epirion 
will receive, as a special insert eight times during the school 
year, the magazine Scholastic Speaker and Debater (for- 
merly Scholastic Debater). No extra charge is made for 
Scholastic Speaker and Debater. Speech teachers and debate 
coaches will be especially interested in this publication, the 
first issue of which is inserted in the Sept. 17 issue of Senior 
Scholastic Teacners Edition. Speaker and Debater is not 
available in separate form. 


TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
“At Your Service” 


There is a “Genial Genie” at your command, a friendly 
Spirit at your beck and call to help with some of the unpre 
dictable, time-consuming chores of these busy school days 
Thousands of teachers have discovered how magically 
Scholastic Teachers Service Bureau responds to their sum- 
mons. This special Bureau, part of Scholastic Magazines’ 
large New York office staff, maintains a corps of corre 
spondents under the direction of Miss Mary Graham who 
are prepared to give prompt service to teachers in need of 
help-by-mail. By following the announcements and advertise 
ments in TeacHEers Epition, teachers can keep informed 
about free materials — pamphlets, booklets, bibliographies. 
maps — that are available at the drop of a penny postcard. 
Address: Teachers Service Bureau, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. Have you asked 
for your free copy of the new Congress at Work? All teacher- 
subscribers to Scholastic Magazines in classroom quantities 
of 10 or more copies may obtain on request one compli- 
mentary copy of this up-to-date handbook of the U. S. 
Congress. 
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WS ¢h Anniversary 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZING began their unique 
services to high school tea s and students a 
quarter of a century ago. In coRpration of this 
event, many splendid extra featurMghave been 
prepared as special dividends to suftgribers. 
One of these is AMERICA AND THE W D, 
an historical survey of the 25 years from \V 
sailles to San Francisco, skillfully prepared for >? 
teaching assistance and lasting reference value. 
Another is CONGRESS AT WORK, 1945 EDI” ot 
TION, a separate, illustrated 32-page publicati 
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of genuine value to the teacher. 


THIS YEAR OF ALL YEARS — MAKE RE 
YOUR CLASS RECEIVES Junior Scholastic. 
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lirst things FIRST 


One of our first duties to you is to make sure your 


benefits in store for subscribers this year. Placing 
your order early will insure receipt of every issue, 
and will contribute materially to the paper conser- 
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copies of Junior Scholastic are not allotted to some- 
one else. There will be more orders than we can fill, 
but we particularly want YOU to receive the special 
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See page 3 for article on Charter of the United Nations 
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THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 


eS Any Junior or Senior High School Student 
a \2i may enter this big Ingersoll Art Award Contest 


Like to draw or paint? You do! Then 
this nationwide contest is strictly for vou. 
Ingersoll sponsors it as part of the famous 
annual Scholastic Awards just to let you 


know your art work is really good. 


Look at the prizes! There'll be twelve 
$100 Crand Prize Awards. Fifty-three 
$25 Honorable Mention Awards. one 
from each state. the District of Columbia, 


Canada, Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 


Lookatthehonor! National winners will 
be selected by the Scholastic Art Awards 
Jury of distinguished artists in an ex- 
hibition to be held at the Fine Arts 
Gallery in the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. The 12 works of art that win 
the Grand Prize Awards will be reproduced 
on several hundred thousand big. full- 
color Ingersoll Calendars and distributed 


throughout the nation. 


Ask your art teacher for contest de- 
tails, or write direct to U. S. ‘Vime, 


makers of Ingersoll. 


And start planning on a new Ingersoll 
watch. Sturdy? You bet! Reliable? On 
the nose! And wait'll you see their good 
looks. Yessir. high-precision watches at 


Ingersoll popular prices. 
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UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Peace-Loving Nations Plan for a World Without War 


AST summer one of the most im- 

portant events in world history — 
the United Nation. Conference — 
took place. 

Delegates from 50 United Nations 
- nations far-flung over the earth — 
met in San Francisco to build a world 
organization to prevent war. 

Each of the nations, no matter how 
suiall, was given a chance to say 
what this world organization should 
be. Then, working together, the dele 
gates from all the nations drew up a 
charter explaining the purpose and 
workings of the organization. 

In June, the Charter of the United 
Nations was complete and ready to 
sign. 

Solemnly, the head ot each delega- 
aon came forward and signed for his 
country. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., who was 
then our Secretary of State, signed 
for the U. S. Our new Secretary of 
State is James F. Byrnes. 


THE CHARTER 


We, the peoples of the United Na- 
tions, determined 

To save succeeding generitions 
from the scourge of war, which twice 
in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind . . 

Do hereby establish an interna- 
tional organization to be known as 
the United Nations. 

With these words, the United Na- 
tions Charter begins. 

The United Nations Charter con- 
tains all of our hopes and plans for 
a better world. Summed up, they are 
as follows: 

1. To guarantee equal rights to 
all nations, large and small. 

2..To require all nations to carry 
out the terms of their treaties, and to 
respect international law 

3. To encourage a higher standard 
of living (better homes, better food, 
better medical care, etc.) in all coun- 
tries. 

4. To practice tolerance* — and to 
live in peace with one another as 
good neighbors. 





5. To unite our armed strength, in 
order to enforce world peace and 
security. 

Shown on the front cover are the 
flags of the 51 United Nations. 

One of these nations, Poland, did 
not sign the United Nations Char- 
ter. Nor was Poland represented at 
the conference in San Francisco. 

Poland was not invited to the Con- 





From the Chi 


Torch of Freedom 


ago Sup 


terence because the Big Three (U. S., 
Britain, Russia) could not agree on 
who should be members of Poland's 
provisional (temporary) government. 
Later, after the San Francisco Con- 
ference, the Big Three agreed on Po. 
land’s provisional government. 

Poland was one of the first battle 
fields of the war. As long as the wai 
was on, an election could not be 
held in Poland. That is why a pro- 
visional government had to be set 
up. It was organized in London, 
among Poles who escaped when the 
war started. 

Russia did not approve of the 
“London Polish provisional govern- 
ment.” Premier Stalin of Russia 
wanted a Polish government more 


*Means word is defined on page 16. 
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sympathetic toward Russia. After 
many months of discussion, the 
United States and Britain agreed to 
recognize the group of Polish lead- 
ers favored by Russia. Premier Stalin 
agreed to certain new members. But 
the “London Poles” were no longer 
recognized as the provisional gov- 
ernment. 

Now that the war 1s over, millions 
of Poles are returning to their homes. 
Many of them are coming from Ger- 
many, where they were taken by the 
Nazis to work as slaves. 

Poland now plans to hold a free 
election soon. 


APPROVING THE CHARTER 


After the 50 nations signed the 
Charter at San Francisco, the dele- 
gates returned to the capitals of their 
home countries and reported to their 
governments. Each government will 
vote on the Charter. Some already 
have done so. i 

In our own country, the Constitu- 
tion says that the U. S. Senate has the 
power to ratify (approve) treaties. 
The Charter is considered a treaty. 

On July 28, the U. S. Senate rati- 
fied the Charter by a vote of 89 to 2. 
Tnis is many more votes¢han were 
actually needed for approval. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, two- 
thirds of the Senate is 
ratify a treaty. 

Among the Big Five nations be- 
sides the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and China have approved 
the Charter. France is expected to 
do so. Some of the other nations 
have approved it, and many others 
will soon do so. 

The peoples of the world are de- 
termined that their governments 
shall do everything possible to pre- 
vent another war. 

Next week Junior Scholastic will 
start a series of articles and dia- 
grams on the United Nations or- 
ganization and how it will work. 
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Diagram beiow shows neu- 
tron about to strike a ura- 
nium atom nucleus, which 


is Composed of neutrons 


(shown as black circles) and 


protons (shown as white cir- 
cles When the neutron 

he nucleus, the nuc- 
let explode all di- 
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The age of ATOMIC POWER 


The Released Energy of the Atom 
May Bring About a New Way of Life 


at right shows how 

Js sends 

of protons and 

s which 

reiease¢ n turn strike 

of othe: atoms, 

na explode them sina 

hain of firecrackers The 

explosions of these atoms 

release tremendous power 
HE story of civilization is the 


story of man’s successful search for 
power — power with which to build 
a better*world. Man needed mechan- 
ical that would lift great 
weights, turn wheels, operate ma- 


energy 


chines, and accomplish a great many 
other tasks which he was too weak 
to accomplish with his bare hands. 
When the 
power of steam, civilization took a 
tremendous stride forward. 


man learned to use 


Steam supplied power to turn the 
wheels of trains, to propel ships 
across oceans, to operate countless 
machines which produced the goods 
we needed. 

The years in which steam powered 
our machines came to be known as 
the Age of Steam. 

The Age of Steam was followed by 
the Age of Electricity. 

The power of lightning was har- 
nessed for man’s use — lighting our 
homes, operating huge engines, car- 


rying us to the tops of skyscrapers. 
In less than a century, the use of 
steam and electrical power changed 
our way of life. 
This year, man entered upon a 
new age — the Age of Atomic Power. 
The force of atomic energy was 
demonstrated on August 5 when a 
lone B-29, circling over Hiroshima 
—a vital Japanese military center — 
dropped a 400-pound atomic bomb. 
The blast destroyed 60% of the city. 
Years ago, scientists discovered 
that an atom contained a tremendous 
amount of energy in proportion to 
its less-than-microscopic size. The 
problem was to release this energy 
so that it could be put to work. In 
order to do this, scientists plunged 
deeper and deeper into the study of 
the atom. 


What is an atom? 

An atom is an unbelievably tiny 
particle of matter. It is so small that 
it cannot be seen even under the 
most powerful microscope. A single 
ounce of hydrogen contains 20,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000 atoms! 

Small as they are, atoms are the 
building blocks of the universe. 
Everything you see around you, 
everything you taste or touch, is 
made up of countless trillions of 
atoms. So are you! 

Scientists say that each atom re- 
sembles our solar system — but 
smaller than anything you can imag- 
ine. Instead of a sun, each atom has 
a nucleus.* Revolving around the 
nucleus, like planets, are tiny parti- 
cles of electricity called electrons. 

Thus, inside the atom there is 
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mostly space — with a nucleus in the 
center and electrons whirling around 
it at terrific speed, just as the planets 
revolve around the sun. Although it 
would take billions of atoms to make 
the head of a pin, electrons are even 
smaller. 

Each kind of atom—there are 
more than ninety kinds — contains a 
different arrangement of electrons. 

For example, the most simply con- 
structed atom — the hydrogen atom 
—has a nucleus and one electron 
moving in its orbit.* An atom of 
oxygen has its nucleus and eight 
electrons — two electrons moving in 
an inner orbit, and six in an outer. 

A rose petal and a rock are both 
composed of atoms — but the atoms 
in a rose petal have a different ar- 
rangement of electrons than the 
atoms in a rock. 


SCIENCE OF ELECTRONICS 


Scientists have been making use 
of electrons in radio, television, and 
recently in radar This is the science 
of electronics. 

Electrons can be used as a source 
of energy by forcing them to change 
their orbits. 


In an automobile engine, the elec- 


trons from the hydrogen atoms in 
the gasoline are forced to pass into 
the oxygen atoms during the combus- 
tion of the fuel. A similar shift of 
electrons occurs during the explosion 
of T.N.T 

All chemical reactions — including 
burning, combustion, and explosions 
— get their energy from this shifting 





*Star means that word is defined on page 16 
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of electrons. But the full power of 
the atom cannot be released by shift- 
ing the electrons. 

To release atomic energy, the nu- 
cleus of the atom must be broken 
up and rearranged. 

The nucleus, which occupies only 
a very small space within the atom, 
still contains all the matter. The rest 
of the atom is made up of space and 
electrical particles. 

If everything but the nucleus were 
removed from the atoms in your 
body, you would still weigh the same 
amount — but you would be smaller 
than an aspirin tablet! 

The nucleus contains all the mat- 
ter. It also contains almost all of the 
energy in the atom — at least a mil- 
lion times as much energy as the 
electrons contain. 

Each nucleus is formed of neu- 
trons and protons. 

A neutron, which contains a good 
deal of weight, has no electrical 
charge. 

A proton weighs more than 1800 
times as much as an electron, and 
has a positive charge. 

In each atom, there are as many 
protons as there are electrons, which 
have negative charges. One balances 
the other. 

The first problem scientists taced 
was how to get at this tiny nucleus 
with enough energy to smash it. This 
was accomplished, at about the same 
time, by scientists in the United 
States and Germany. The atom they 
chose for their experiments was 
uranium. 

Uranium is the heaviest of all 
metals. Its atomic weight is 288 — 
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which means that it 1s 238 times as 
heavy as hydrogen, whose atomic 
weight is 1. 

These scientists found that by bom- 
barding uranium atoms with neu- 
trons, they were able to hit the tiny 
nucleus and cause the uranium atom 
to split in two. The splitting was ac- 
complished by an explosion which 
released enormous power. 

Scientists’ next problem was to 
cause the explosion of one atom to 
set off the atom next to it, and so on 
—one atom exploding another. By 
breaking atoms up in a series, a 
really tremendous explosion would 
result and enormous energy would 
be released. 

Chain atom-smashing was finally 
accomplished by bombarding an- 
other type of uranium — there are 
several types — with slower-moving 
neutrons. By splitting the uranium- 
239 atom — known as plutonium —a 
whole chain of explosions occurred. 

Thus, just as World War II was be- 
ginning, atomic energy was at last 
harnessed by man. 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 


Uranium-239, the “raw material” 
of the atomic bomb, is an extremely 
rare substance. Like radium, it is ex- 
tracted from pitchblende ore, which 
is found in Norway, Germany, and 
the United States. 

Many tons of pitchblende must be 
chemically treated to produce even 
a tiny particle of U-239. Before the 
war, to produce a single gram 
(about 1/28 ounce) would have taken 
over 19] years. 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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UGUST 2, 1945, will long be remembered by the 
German people. 

On that day the Big 3 nations — United States, 
Russia, and Great Britain — decided the fate of defeated 
Germany 

Meeting at Potsdam, Germany, President Truman 
(U. S. A.), Premier Stalin (U. S. S. R.), and Prime Min- 
ister Clement R. Attlee (Great Britain), signed the docu- 
ment which will keep Germany powerless to wage war. 
(Mr. Attlee became Prime Minister of Great Britain 
when he defeated Winston Churchill in Britain’s first 
general election in ten years.) 

The Big 3 decisions provide that Germany be split 
into four zones, which will be occupied by the Amer- 
icans, British, Russians, and French (Berlin will be under 
the joint* control of all four powers). 

In addition, Eastern Germany will be given to Poland, 
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together with a part ot East Prussia. Russia will receive 
the remaining part of East Prussia (see map). 

By the Potsdam declarations, Germany will be com- 
pletely disarmed. She will be stripped of her war ma- 
chinery and become a third-rate industrial nation — with 
just enough machinery to satisfy her peacetime needs. 

German war criminals will be brought to justiee. 

The Nazi party will be uprooted. 

German education will be controlled in order to elimi- 
nate Nazi ideas and encourage democratic ideas. 

Self-government, based on democratic ideas, will be 
established in Germany. 

Freedom of speech, press, and religion will be granted 
the German people. | 

In coming issues of Junior Scholastic we will discuss 
further the problem of Allied occupation and control 
of Germany. 


* MEANS WORD IS DEFINED ON P. 16. 
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a ‘day of wild rejoicing a heartfelt 
thanksgiving. 

The Allies rejoiced because Japan, 
the last remaining enemy, had sur- 
rendered. They gave thanks to the 
Almighty that the long years of bit- 
ter warfare were over, and that so 
many lives would now be spared. 
~ In Tokyo the morning of August 
14 dawned grey and cheerless. It 
was a quiet morning for that city. 
There were no parades. There were 
no cries of “Banzai!” in the streets 
that day. For once, loudspeakers did 
not blare forth their lying reports of 
Japanese “victories.” 

In front of the Emperor's palace 
knelt thousands of people, bowing 
again and again to touch the soil 
with their foreheads. Many cried 
openly, but not because they were 
sorry for the brutal crimes commit- 
ted by Japan. 

They cried because they were 
ashamed that they had lost the war, 
and felt disgraced before their Em- 
peror. Voices rose from the crowd, 
“Forgive us, O Emperor. Our efforts 
were not enough!” 

At noon the same day, for the first 





"man Ser believe is God. At that 








hour, Emperor Hirohito spoke by 
radio to Japan. He told his people 
that they were a defeated nation, 
and asked them to remain calm. 

Now it was clear to the Japanese 
that their sacrifices had been useless, 
and that millions of them had died in 
vain. It was a bitter blow. But no 
anger greeted the Emperor's words. 
Nowhere was there a sign of revolt. 
A nation which had waged nearly 
nine years of continuous war found 
nothing to say but, “Forgive us, O 
Emperor. Forgive us!” 

The Japanese people do not blame 
Hirohito either for the war or for 
their defeat. You do not blame God 
for your misfortunes, and to the 
Japanese people, Hirohito is God. 

Even in defeat the Japanese wor- 
ship Hirohito. 

Japan agreed to unconditional sur- 
render. Japan now must give up all 
the land she conquered by fighting 
four wars in the last ninety years. 

In offering to surrender, the Jap- 
anese pleaded only that the Emperor 
be allowed to remain on the throne. 
Why? 


[Please turn to next page} 
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Why is Hirohito so important to 
Japan and the Japanese people? 


Behina the Emperor 


The official religion ot Japan is 
called Shinto—which means (the 
way of the gods.” Shinto teaches not 
only that the Emperor is God, but 
also that all Japanese people are de- 
scendants of the gods. 

This makes the Japanese one great 
tamily, with the Emperor as “father.’ 
Without the Emperor, the Japanese 
“tamily” would fall apart. So they 
believe. 

It is a strange tact that Hirohito 
the God-Emperor, has never been 
the real ruler of his country. During 
Hirohito’s reign, there were years 
the big industrialists * of 
Japan were the real rulers. Then, 
trom 1936, and all through World 
War II, the Japanese army leaders 
ruled Japan. 

But whether the army ruled or the 
industrialists ruled, each group used 
the Emperor as a tool 


when 


The Emperor's name on a declara- 
tion makes it a divine order. Any 
Japanese who disobeys that order be- 
comes a traitor to his country, his 
Emperor, his religion, and even his 
tamily. That is why, until very late 
in the war, only a handful of Japa- 
nese soldiers ever surrendered. ‘They 
preferred death to disgrace. 


How Japan Was Ruled 


Government by the people has 
never existed in Japan. A constitution 
was adopted in 1889, but it was in 
no wav democratic. According to the 
laws, the Emperor was supreme. The 
constitution placed all powers in 
his hands. But the Emperor could 
use these powers only when his cabi- 


net ministers told him what to do 


Real power rested not in the Em- 
peror, but in his advisers — his cabi- 
net 

The cabinet members who advised 
the Emperor were the army and 
navy commanders and the industri- 
alists - or men who took orders 


trom the industrialists. 

Once in power, the Japanese army 
generals launched their country into 
a war of conquest. 

They 
China. 

They brutally silenced all opposi- 
tion in Japan 


invaded Manchuria and 


> 


2OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOY 
DID YOU KNOW? 


That no one is allowed to call the 
Japanese Emperor by his real name? 

Thet there are no high buildings near 
the Emperor's palace, because no one 
may look down on him? 

That the Emperor's tailor obtains his 
measurements from photographs, as no 
one is allowed to touch the Emperor? 

That only Emperor Hirohito may ride 
a white horse in Japan? 


DOOOOOO 
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They gathered their forces for the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

All the while, Emperor Hirohito 
aever raised his voice in protest 

Now that Japan has lost the war, 
the Japanese army has lost much of 
its power in the government. But the 
army is still represented in the new 
cabinet formed by Emperor Hirohito 
a few days after the defeat of Japan. 

But it hardly matters now. For a 
long time to come, the Japanese cab- 
inet, and the Emperor himself, will 
take their orders from an American 
— General Douglas MacArthur. 


How Japan Will Be Ruled 


When President Truman accepted 
the Japanese offer to surrender, he 
ramed General MacArthur as Su- 
preme Allied Commander-in-Chief. 
Our Allies — China, Britain and Rus- 
sia — approved the choice. 

The President told the ."apanese 
that from the moment of surrender, 
the Emperor and the Japanese gov- 
ernment would take orders from 
MacArthur. Hirohito will be al- 
lowed to remain on the throne only 
if he obeys the orders of General 
MacArthur, and gives the Allies sin- 
cere cooperation in ruling occupied 
Japan. 

Helping MacArthur govern Japan 
are more than 2,000 American civil 
affairs officers — experts in govern- 
ment, public works, economics, sup- 
ply, public welfare, education, com- 
munications and law 

Many of these men were officials 
in our own Government before they 
entered the Army. Some have al- 
ready helped to govern Japanese 
civilians on Okinawa and Saipan. 

Their first job is to take possession 
ot all arms held by the Japanese, 
seize all radio stations, and artest 
Japanese war criminals. 

Next, they will help to restore and 


*® Means word is defined on p. 16 





rebuild Japan — her transportation, 
her peacetime industry, and her 
ruined cities. 

Sixty-four of Japan's cities have 
been partially of almost completely 
destroyed. More than 8,500,000 Jap- 
anese are either dead or homeless. 
Another big task is the transporting 
of 2,000,000 or more Japanese sol- 
diers back to their country. 

A large U. S. occupation army — 
more than half a million troops — 
will be needed to enforce Allied rule 
in Japan. General MacArthur knows 
the Japanese are not yet to be 
trusted. Our Navy, cruising off the 
coast of Japan, is also alert for pos- 
sible treachery. 

Millions of Japanese suldiers do 
not feel they have really been de- 
feated. Only a portion of the Japa- 
nese army has seen combat against 
Allied forces. Most Japanese soldiers 
still do not know what it means to 
be defeated in battle. 


Japan — Past and Future 


Less than 100 years ago, Japan 
was still a feudal state composed 
of three hundred separate clans. The 
Emperor at that time was a mere 
figurehead *. The real ruler was a 
shogun, or generalissimo who com 
manded the clans. 

Japan itself was sealed oft trom the 
outside world. No Japanese was al- 
lowed to leave the country and no 
foreigner was permitted to enter If 
a Japanese was caught trying to 
reach China or some other foreign 
shore, he was executed. 

Then, in 1853, a squadron of tour 
U.S. warships anchored off the coast 
of Japan. The squadron was com- 
manded by Commodore Matthew 
Calbraith Perry. 

Commodore Perry demanded that 
the Japanese open diplomatic rela 
tions with the United States. The 
Japanese shogun, frightened by the 
show of U. S. naval power, con- 
sented. Thus, Japan at last opened 
its doors to the West. 

Soon the ways of Western civiliza- 
tion were felt all over Japan. The 
rule of the feudal war lords came to 
an end. One man was needed who 
would be a symbol of power and 
central government. For this symbol, 
the Japanese chose their almost for- 
gotten Emperor. 


[Please turn to page 24] 
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Three years ago, the Japanese empire reached the 
height of its greedy expansion. The flag of the Rising 
Sun flew from the icy wastes of the Arctic to Guadal- 
canal — from the gates of India to the waters near Mid- 
way, in the Pacific Ocean. (Area conquered by Japa- 
nese is shown in yellow; dates of conquest in rec- 
tangles.) At the peak of her power, Japan occupied or 
controlled four million square miles. More than 400 mil- 
lion people came under Japanese rule. Then Japan felt 
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the full strength of Allied power. Allied warships 
shelled her cities. Superbombers blasted her war plants. 
Finally, Russia entered the war against Japan and 
atomic bombs shattered Hiroshima and Nagasaki (see 
map). On August 14, 1945, Japan surrendered “‘uncon- 
ditionally.” Japan will be stripped of all the territory 
she conquered. She will be allowed to keep only the 
home islands of Japan itself, shown on the map in solid 
black. So ends the Japanese dream of world conquest. 
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MEET BIB AND TUCK 


Bib and Tuck are the nicknames 
of a brother and sister who are pupils 
at Jefferson Junior High in the fic- 
tional town of Middlevale, U. S. A. 
Tuck’s full name is Emerson Adding- 
ton Tucker, Jr., but you can’t expect 
anyone to call him that! Bib’s right 
mame is Elizabeth. Bib and Tuck 
stories are based on interviews with 
real people, and appear regularly in 
Junior Scholastic. This week’s story 
is based on an interview with Ser- 
geant Dave Richardson, staff corre- 
spondent for Yank, the Army 
Weekly. 


UCK was leaving the school 
Perea: when he heard Bib call- 
ing him. He turned and waited. 
“Speaking of tough luck,” she 
sighed, as they started walking down 
the street, “my interview with Scoop 
Nabors’ brother —the one who's a 
Navy Air Transport pilot — is off. He 
won't arrive home until next week. 
Now what am I gonna do about this 
week's feature story in the Jeff, Jr.?” 
Tuck shrugged. “Maybe somebody 
else has a brother coming home. I'll 
ask the kids in class tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow’s too late!” Bib wailed. 
“Copy has to go to the printer to- 
morrow afternoon!” 

“Humm, not so good.” Tuck pon- 
dered. “I'll tell you —let’s drop by 
the Frosty Shop and ask Gus if any- 
body’s come to town. Gus knows 
more news than the Middlevale Star!” 

They crossed the street and went 
into the Frosty Shop. Gus, the favor- 
ite soda-jerker of Jefferson Junior 
High kids, was busy at the sandwich 
counter. 

“Hiya, Gus,” Tuck said. “Seen any- 
body interesting today? Bib’s looking 
for an interview.” 

“Depends on what you mean by 








BIB AND TUCK STORY 


“— 


ve been waist gunner in a plane, 


turret gunner in a tank, guerrilla and paratrooper,” said the Sergeant. 


‘interesting, ” Gus replied. “Hows- 
about a guy who's been an overseas 
correspondent for Yank, the Army 
Weekly? Been in the South Pacific 
and China-Burma-India theaters of 
war for three years. Won the Legion 
of Merit for covering the New 
Guinea campaign, a Combat Infan- 
tryman’s badge while serving with 
Merrill’s Marauders, British Para- 
troopers wings —” 

“Are you inventing this guy,” said 
Tuck, “or did you read about him in 
an adventure magazine?” 

“Please, Gus,” Bib begged. “We're 
serious!” 

Gus picked up his sandwich knife 
and neatly sliced the double-decker. 
“Som I. So’s the guy who ordered 
this sandwich —the one I'm talking 
about — Sergeant Dave Richardson, 
photographer - correspondent for 
Yank.” 

“You mean — he’s here?” Bib looked 
around, as if she expected to find 
someone standing behind her. 

Gus grinned. “Not right this min- 
ute. He’s across the street, buying 
film. He’s on an assignment for Yank, 
taking pictures of Main Streets of 
America.” Gus glanced toward the 
door, then turned to Tuck. “If you 
think I'm woofin’ about this guy, get 
a load of the ‘fruit salad’ he’s wear- 
ing. 


““Fruit salad?” Bib was stumped 
until she remembered that this was 
Army slang. “Oh-h, you mean his rib- 
bons, stars, and stuff.” 

Into the shop came a tall, thin, red- 
haired, freckle-faced young man. As 
he walked up to the counter, Bib 
noted his Yank Correspondent’s 
patch on his left sleeve. 

“Got the film,” he told Gus. “Now, 
how about that sandwich?” 

“Ready and waiting.” Gus put the 
plate on the counter. 

Tuck, who had been staring at the 
sergeant’s various insignia, couldn't 
contain himself any longer. “Zowie!” 
he exclaimed. 

Sergeant Richardson followed 
Tuck’s glance. “What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. I mean — well, heck,” 
Tuck stammered. “I never heard of a 
correspondent’s having such a—a 
dish of ‘fruit salad!’” 

“I was gonna ask you about that 
Combat Infantryman’s patch and 
those British Paratrooper’s wings,” 
Gus put in. “You didn’t win ’em by 
banging away at a typewriter!” 

The sergeant smiled. “No, but all 
in the line of duty — the way I figure. 
Y’see, Yank is a magazine written by 
and for the enlisted men—Gls to 
you. When a GI in Germany read 
about the war in Burma, he didn't 

(Please turn to page 18) 











Sunset Pink 


. . . the season’s smartest, flattering 


shade of 


Sunset Pink — a compliment-catching keynote 
for your entire makeup. One of six fashion-right 
Stadium Girl shades worn on the lips of many pop- 
ular, beauty-wise girls . . . Stadium Girl Lipstick 
— long a thrifty favorite — now has a-smoother- 
than-ever texture, providing new, lingering radi- 
ance for lovely lips. Convenient, fast-acting, plastic 
push-up container. ...Let the soft warmth of 
Sunset Pink help enhance your attractiveness. Ask 
for it in Stadium Girl Lipstick at your favorite 
ten cent store. 10¢ and 25¢ sizes (plus tax). 


Siz becoming shades: 


Cherry Red (medium light) Tropic (medium dark) 
Sunset Pink (medium) : Ruby (dark) 
Orchid Burgundy (very dark) 


Leading ten cent stores carry Stadium 
Girl products: 
s “ * . - s : a e * . 7 
~ SE ja —_— ~ Lipstick . . . Rouge . . . Cake Makeup 
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large size 
- + « Over 
four inches 
in diameter 


This graceful, leakproof, plastic sea senneaeanes Tear out coupon and mail today! esesseeesenneanne 


CAMPUS SALES CO., Dept. 1095 My choice of color 
411 E. Mason St., Milwoukee 2, Wisconsin for my compact is: 

I am enclosing $1.00 (In Canada $1.10) which O Red 

includes tax and postage as payment in full O Pink 

for @ monogrammed Stadium Girl Compact 

and a Stadium Girl Lipstick. I have indicated O Blue 

the colors at the right. The letters that I want O Aqua 

stamped in gold are clearly printed below: 


OOO! a a Ge 


My choice of lipstick 
tnitial ceitiat initia! or First name (PRINT) shade is: : 

0 Cherry Red (med. It.) 
© Sunset Pink (med.) 
O Orchid 
O)Tropic (med. dark) 
O Ruby (dark) 
© Burgundy (very dk.) 


is personalized with your own monogram (3 initials) 
or first name on the cover in gold, when ordered by 
mail . . . together with a large 25¢ size Stadium 
Girl Lipstick — both for only one dollar (tax and 
postage included). Your choice of compact color 
and lipstick shade. Take advantage of this offer. 
Fill out coupon below and mail it with your dollar 
today! (No C.O.D.'s, please). 





















Would 


like 
aboard a plane in New York 


you to climb 
City at 9:00 a. m., 


land at Los 


take off, and 
Angeles at 8:55 
a. m. — the morning? 

Of course, no one can reach a 
place even two feet away, five 
minutes before he leaves. But, 
since there is a three-hour time 
difference between the Eastern 
seaboard and the Pacific Coast 
(when it is 9 a. m. in New 
York it is 6 a. m. in Los An- 
geles) such a flight would be 
possible if the elapsed time of 
flight is under three hours. 

Judging from the comet-like 
speed of the jet-propelled P-80 
Shooting Star, man may soon 
out-race the sun its three- 
hour dash across the continent. 
Even now, the speed of the 
P-80, which the Army 
“much faster” than miles 
per hour, is almost enough to 
allow a pilot to finish his break- 
fast in New York and reach 
Los Angeles in time for another 
helping of ham and eggs. 

The Shooting Star is today 
the world’s fastest plane. It is 
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FORWARD OF WING, 
AND SLENDER NOSE » j 
GIVE FINE VISIBILITY 


PRESSURIZED CABIN-* 


ARMAMENT IN NOSE 


Artist's drawing of the 


STREAMLINED AIR INTAKE ™. 
ON SIDES OF FUSELAGE 


Shooting Star shows jet-turbo 


powered by the world’s most 
‘powerful aircraft engine. Yet, 
for fuel, it burns the same kind 
of kerosene your grandmother 
used in her table lamp. 

Although American com- 
panies have spent millions of 
dollars to develop high-octane 
gasoline, it is obsolete* in terms 
of the jet-engine. Old-fashioned 
kerosene, it seems, is the avia- 
tion fuel of the future. 

The jet-turbo engine, built by 
General Electric Company for 
the Shooting Star, is as simple 
to operate as it is powerful. 

Air is inhaled in large quan- 
tities through the two intakes 
molded into the fuselage at the 
wing roots. The air is com- 
pressed in the front section of 
the engine, and forced into the 
combusticn chamber — where 
it mixes with burning fuels. 

This heats the air to very 
high temperatures, causing tre- 
mendous expansion and forcing 
it to roar out of the tail pipe. 
The pressure of the expanded 
air against the interior of the 
plane propels it away from the 
jet blast, and gives the plane 









SHOOTING STAR 





™ TURBO-JET ENGINE 
» CAN BE REPLACED 
: = IN 1G MINUTES 


3——- ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 
a 


<. 


engine which mokes it the world’s 


its rocket-like forward power. 

Unlike conventional planes, 
the P-80 does not have to be 
‘warmed up” before take-offs. 
This sleek, silky fighter is ready 
to roll down the runway 60 sec- 
onds after the engine is started. 
The faster and higher the Shoot- 
ing Star flies, the more efficient- 
ly the jet-engine operates. 

The ceiling for the P-80 is 
well above 45,000 feet — a mile 
higher than the rated top alti- 
tudes of first-line propellered 
fighters. 


Simple to Fly 


Army fighter pilots, used to 
“hot” ships, are amazed at the 
ease with which the P-80 han- 
dles in flight. Hydraulic aileron 
boosts and balanced tail controls 
make the plane so maneuver- 
able that the danger of black- 
outs during tight turns and pull- 
outs is very high. 

Even though the pilot wears 
an anti-G suit (G means Grav- 
ity) to prevent blackouts, he 
cannot withstand the tremen- 
dous gravity forces of high- 
speed maneuvers. The Shooting 
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How for did Orville Wright 
fly on the first airplane flight at 
Kittyhawk in 1903? 
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Star has the fastest roll of any 
plane in the air. 

So great is the speed of the 
Shooting Star, that the slightest 


factors affect its flight. For this 
reason, the plane is given a 
glass-smooth “piano finish” 
which is sprayed on, baked, 


sanded, waxed, and _ polished. 
So smooth is this finish that a 
brand-new automobile seems 
rough by comparison. 

Unlike most fighter planes, 
which rest on the ground with 
nose high, the P-80 rests on a 
tricycle landing gear, low and 
horizontal. The fuselage, whose 
round nose houses six .50 cali- 
ber machine guns, resembles a 
sleek, deadly torpedo. 


Dropable Fuel Tanks 


For long range flights, the 
P-80 carries dropable fuel 
tanks. These are located — be- 
lieve it or not — under the ex- 
treme tips of the wings. They 
help to make the plane look 
like something Flash Gordon 
dreamed up for space-travel. 

Since there is no need for 
propeller clearance, the Shoot- 
ing Star hugs the ground dur- 
ing take-offs and landings — an 
important safety factor for so 
fast a plane. 

The six machine guns are in- 
stalled in the under part of the 
which eliminates the pos- 
sibility of gun flash blinding 
the pilot. The guns, which pour 
out a deadly, concentrated 
stream of destruction, are aimed 
with an electrical gyro device. 
*Means word is defined on p. 16, 


nose, 


























SPALDING 
CRITE SKE 





e It’s a sports “must”—crammed with interesting sports facts, hearty 
humor and dramatic events, and illustrated by that ace sports car- 
toonist, Willard Mullin. 

Of course you know Spalding’s “rep” for setting the pace in sports. 

Well, in this great new Sports Show Book, Spalding heads right 
down the field, and scores another sports sensation! 

You'll want a copy of this book that tells you things about your 
favorite sporte that you never knew before. All you have to do to get 
a free copy is fill out the coupon and mail it to Spalding—or just ask 
your nearest Spalding dealer. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Chicopee, Mass. W illimansett, Mass. 
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New 1945 
Spalding 
Sports Show Book 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Dept. S 

19 Beekman St., New York 8, N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of the 


Spalding Sports Show Book for 1945, 


Name 





Address 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


JUNIPERO SERRA (1713-1784) 


Pioneer Missionary in California 


UNIPERO SERRA was born at Petra, Mallorca, where he entered the 
Franciscan order in 1729. Not content with his fame as a teacher and a 
preacher in Mallorca, he longed to serve the people in far-away lands. 

Finally in 1750 he was sent to San Fernando, a missionary college in Mexico 
City. From there he went to Sierra Gorda, where he did missionary work among 
the Indians for 18 years. 

But Father Serra’s dream of pioneering was not satisfied until he reached 
California with the Spaniards in 1768. There he founded nine missions and 
inspired his courageous followers to establish twelve more. The mission 
buildings, called “Father Serra’s Rosary,” exist today. 

Many monuments have been erected to honor Father Serra. Californians 
hope to have him enshrined as their own Saint Junipero. 































HE BUILT HIS FIRST MISSION AT SAN DIEGO IN 1769. 
FAMINE, SICKNESS AND HOSTILE /NO/ANS THREATENED 70 
DESTROY THE L/7T7LE SETTLEMENT 


|= HAS ONE MORE DAY LOOK! THE RELIEF SHIP/ 
70 PRAY! THEN WE ST. JOSEPH HAS ANSWERED 
MUST LEAVE OR WE 

WILL STARVE ! 
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FATHER SERRA WAS S55 YEARS O10 a HE mas 
LOWER CALIFORNIA 70 ESTABLISH MISSIONS AMONG 
THE /NDOIANS. 























FATHER SERRA CONVERTED ALMOST 
6000 ‘INDIANS. THEY WERE TAUGHT 70 
FARM ANDO 8UHO BETTER HOMES. HE 
INTRODUCED ORANGES, OLIVES AND GRAPES 
70 CALIFORN/A. 


/ AM /MPRESSED BY YOUR 
PLEA FOR THE /NOIANS. 

YOUR REQUEST FOR A/D 
WiL 8E GRANTED. 


y my MOTTO MUST BE 
"ALWAYS JO GO 
FORWARD ANO 
NEVER TURN BACK.” 
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‘F mii /N /772 THE /NO/ANS 

8 BURNED THE SAN 
! | : DIEGO MISSION. BUT 
sw & FATHER SERRA WOULD | T Danity DRAGGING THE | 
y v 3 NOT GIVE UP! HE LEG HE HAD INJURED IN 
m~—__#) TRAVELED 2400 MILES MEXICO, FATHER SERRA 
ies ‘ 70 ASK THE VICEROY OF WALKED THOUSANDS OF 

: NEW SPAIN (MEX/CO) MILES TO ESTABLISH 9 
1 FOR Ald. MISSIONS ALONG THE COAST. ' 
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1. Orthopedically correct wedge 
keeps the bones of the foot in 
natural, normal position. 


NE of these days we'll be making a different 
kind of canvas shoe... And it will be Canvas 
Rubber-Soled Shoes with “P-F”—the kind of 
canvas shoe that helps you really “get there” 
in every active sport. 

“P.F” means “Posture Foundation”—a special 
Built-in feature that’s a wonderful aid to your 
athletic performance and development. It keeps 
the bones of the foot in their natural, normal 
position ... guards against flat feet . . . avoids 
strained, tired leg muscles . . . increases “staying 
power” in all athletic games—helps that quick 
“get away” and fast finish. And all coaches 
agree that “an athlete is only as good as his feet.” 

This remarkable development has been 
patented and will be incorporated in canvas 
rubber-soled shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich 
or Hood Rubber Company. 


Every sports minded boy or girl is sure to 


want this aid to athletic comfort and development. 


Remember canvas rubber-soled shoes with “P-F” 
... they’re worth waiting for! 





2. Comfortable sponge rubber 
cushion under sensitive area 
of the foot. 


*means “Posture Foundation”.... 

a Patented Feature found only 

in Canvas Shoes made by 

B. F. Goodrich or HOOD RUBBER CO. 
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Pupils! Get your CQ mem- 
bership card. See your 
teacher for full information. 





1. GAPS IN JAPAN 


Fill in the missing words in the following paragraphs. 
Score 5 points for each correct answer. Total, 20. 


In surrendering to the Allies, Japan requested that Em- 
peror be allowed to remain on the throne. 


was appointed Supreme Allied 





General 
Commander over Japan. 





Japan was opened to the ways of the western world in 
1853 when Commodore sailed four U. S. 
warships into Japanese waters. 





At that time, contro] of the government of Japan was in 
the hands of a military ruler called the 








My score 


2. SMASH SCORE 


Here are 10 statements about the atom and atomic en- 
ergy Five of the statements are true; the other 5 are false. 
Cross out those which are false. Score 6 points for each 
correct answer. Total, 30. 

An atom is a tiny particle of matter. 
Tokyo was the target of the first atomic bomb. 
Fluman beings are made of atoms. 


Every atom has a nucleus. 


uk OW 


Neutron is another name for proton. 


— 


3. Scientists discovered how to smash the atom by hit- 
ting it with an ax. 

7. Uranium is the lightest metal. 

8. Uranium can be extracted from pitchblende ore. 

9. The city of Hiroshima was hit by an atomic bomb. 

10. An atomic bomb plant was built in Washington, 
D.C, 


My score 


3. ISLAND HOPPING 


Here are 10 islands. They can be divided into three 
groups — the Philippines, Japan, and the Dutch East Indies. 
In the space to the right of each island place the letter (P) 
if it belongs to the Philippines group; (J) if it is one of the 
Japanese home islands; and (D) if it is one of the Dutch 
East Indies. Score 2 points for each. Total, 20. 


1. Hokkaido a 6. Leyte tmnt 

2. Sumatra cuudeuingn 7. Mindanao stubs 

3. Borneo —— 8. Kyushu —s 

4. Honshu — 9. Java andeiaa 

5. Luzon enum 10. Shikoku poe 
My score 





4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the lines under each question. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 30. You must answer No. $ 
and No 4 completely to earn 5 points for each. 
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1. What event, on 
August 5, demon- 
strated the power of 
atomic energy? 


2. This propelileriess 
plgne, the P-80, is 
powered by a 
propulsion engine. 











CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


Wy 
Ziy 


3. What six United 
Nations show thic 
on their flags? 


























4. What “Big 3” 


5. Prime Minister of 
nations met here? 


Great Britain. 


6. U. S. Secretary of 
State. 





My score My total CO score 


Pg : * ZS 
XY STARRED W,ORDS| 
Words starred * in the magazine are defined below. 


nucleus (NEW-klee-us), p. 4. Center or core of an ob- 
ject. In physics and chemistry, the nucleus is the center of 
the atom around which electrons revolve. 

orbit (OR-bit), p. 5. Path followed by a heavenly body 
in moving around another body. 

obsolete (OB-so-leet), p. 12. No longer in use; out of 
date; old-fashioned. 

industrialists (in-DUS-tree-a-lists), p. 8. Manufacturers; 
owners and managers of factories and mills. 

figurehead (FIG-ure-hed), p. 8. Person who allows things 
to be done in his name, but who has no real power himself. 

joint, p. 6. Shared; united on an equal basis. 

tolerance (TOLL-er-ans), p. 3. Understanding; open- 
mindedness; respect for other people’s beliefs. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 
Manchuria (man-CHOO-ree-ah), p. 9. 
Nagasaki (NAH-ga-SAH-kee), p. 9. 
Stettinius (steh-TIN-ee-us), p. 3. 
Hiroshima (hear-oh-SHE-mah), p. 9. 






















Ernie Lombardi's Model 
Catcher's Mitt 








Boys! Make Your Baseball Equipment 
the Best, Too! Keep your eye on the ball, glove, bat, 


mask . . .all sports equipment . . . bearing the name of MacGregor- 
Goldsmith, manufacturers of the world’s most complete line of 


sports equipment. Put yourself on Championship Road! 
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Mel Ott's Model Fielder’s Glove 


Use the gloves used by the big leaguers. Look up the 







MacGregor-Goldsmith dealer in your town, 


And if you want to learn “How to Fly” like 
the athletes who are great flyers, write for 
a copy of “How to Fly” ... a 32-page book 
MacGregor-Goldsmith 2 . 
“97"* Official League which tells you all about flying 


Bosebal! used by mony ~o2 
Professional Leagues and fighter tactics. 





MacGregor-Goldsmith Inc. 
John & Findlay Streets 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 






Here is my 10c to pay the cost of postoge and handling 
for a copy of the booklet—‘‘How to Fly."’ 


Nome 





Fronk McCormick's Model First 


Boseman's Mift Age Address 
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EAT PROPERLY 
YOULL GET NO 
NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT ! 
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BAKED BY NABISCO 


Eating a good, hearty breakfast’s 
even more important! That means 
a dish of nourishing Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat with the deli- 
cious, natural wheat flavor every- 
body loves! Good hot or cold! Be 
sure your family buys Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat — the original 
Niagara Falls product. 


* NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Fighting Reporter 
(Continued from page 10) 


want an eye-witness report. He wanted 
a battle report. So, wherever I went, I 
got into action. I’ve been a waist gunner 
in a plane, a turret gunner in a tank, an 
infantryman, a guerrilla, and a para- 
| trooper.” 

| “Wow!” Tuck was bug-eyed. “Were 
|you trained to be all those things?” 

| “No, but you learn fast when you 
|have to,” Sergeant Richardson replied. 
| “And the Pacific-Asiatic war wasn't like 
|the European. It was fought mostly in 
jungles where you can’t use technical 
|experts and assembly-line organization.” 

Bib had been listening carefully. 
“Sergeant Richardson,” she interrupted, 
“Tm a reporter for my high schooknews- 
| paper. C-could I interview you, while 
| you finish your sandwich?” 

“Sure.” The sergeant grinned at Gus. 
“While I finish my next sandwich.” 

Gus beamed and went to work. 

“Were you interested in writing when 
you were in high school?” she asked. 

“Well, yes—but not as a career,” 
Sergeant Richardson replied. “I wanted 
to be an aeronautical engineer — mainly, 
I think, because I'd won some model 
plane contests. It was a screwy idea 
| because I was punk in math. 
| “After college, where I edited the 
| student daily, I got a job as copy boy 
on the New York Herald Tribune — 
and that’s where Uncle Sam found me 
and said my services were required. 

“I landed at Camp Pendleton, Vir- 
ginia,” the sergeant continued, “and got 
the job of turning out the camp paper — 
single-handed. In order to fill up space 
in the paper, I bought a camera and 
began taking pictures. Then, when Yank 
was started, I applied for a job. Six 
weeks later, I was on my way to New 
Guinea — and arrived there just in time 
to get into the Battle of Buna.” 
| “Nice welcome,” Gus commented, 
| serving up the second sandwich. 

“Nice and hot —in more ways than 
one,” Sergeant Richardson said. “I 
wanted to get up to the front, of course, 
but I had no idea how a front looked. 
After walking 15 miles and asking direc- 











.| tions of every passing GI, I found it — 


also a foxhole, but quick!” 

“And New Guinea's where you won 
the Legion of Merit.” Tuck checked off 
one hunk of “fruit salad.” “How aLout 
your Combat Infantryman’s badge? Gus 
said you were with Merrill’s Marauders. 
Weren't they the ones who ran the Japs 
off the Burma Road?” 

“The Ledo, now called the Stilwell 
Road,” the sergeant corrected him. “It 
was built through northern Burma to 
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join with the Burma Road at the Chi- 
nese border. Before the Ledo Road was} 
built, the route through northern Burma | 
was made up mostly of crude jungle | 
trails, but the Japs were using it as 
their supply line south. The Marauders, | 
under Brigadier General Frank Merrill, | 
were a group of tough, rough-and-ready 
volunteers who gave the Japs plenty of 
trouble and cut off their supply line. 

“I stayed with the Marauders almost | 
five months, and was with them when 
they helped take the Myitkyina air strip. 
During those five months we walked 
about 600 miles, slept on the ground 
and lived off rations dropped to us by 
plane.” 

“Six hundred miles!” Bib echoed. | 
‘Gosh, that was some hike!” 

“I was ready for a rest.” Sergeant 
Richardson admitted. “After that, I 
went with the American-Kachin Rang- 
ers into the hill country of Burma—” 

“The w-what kind of Rangers?” Tuck 
inquired. “Or were you sneezing?” 

“Does sound like a sneeze, doesn't 
“The Ka-chins are 
a native Burmese tribe who remained 
friendly to the Americans after the Jap- 
anese had conquered northern Burma. 
A group of American Rangers was or- 
ganized to take weapons and ammuni- 
tion to the Kachins and train ‘them as 
fighting units. In order to do this, we 
had to parachute behind the Jap lines.” 

“Was that when you got your para- 
troopers wings?” Bib wanted to know. 

The sergeant shook his head. “No, 
that was when I got—a tree!” he 
laughed. “Our plane went in low — at 
about 500 feet — to avoid being spotted 
by the Japs. I'd been told that, as soon 
as I'd jumped, I should look up and 
see whether or not my parachute had 
opened. Well, about the time I looked 
up, | was down — cr-rump! 


it?” the sergeant said. 


“The next time I jumped,” he pointed 
to his British Paratrooper’s patch, “I| 
went with the British into Rangoon. | 
That time I had a longer ride down.” 

Sergeant Richardson finished his 
sandwich and glanced *toward the 
street. “Hey, I’ve gotta get out of here 
and take some pictures before sundown. 
Nice knowing you,” he said, hurriedly 
paying Gus. 

“Thanks for the interview,” Bib said. 
“Oh, one more question,” she added, 
as he started out the door. “What are 
you gonna do, now that the war's over? 
Will you keep on writing?” 

“Sure,” the sergeant called back over 


his shoulder, “if it doesn’t keep me sit- 


ting still.” 


Gus grinned. “Don't worry about that | 


guy, he said to Bib and Tuck. “ 


probably go in with the first landing on 
Mars!” —Gay Heap 





















Share exciting travel experiences of your school 
teams...See all the big games...Take part in 
thrilling performances between halves — You 
can, if you join the school band! With the 
band you'll go places, make friends, and be popu- 
lar... You'll get more fun out of living! 


FREE, COLORFUL NEW BOOK TELLS HOW 


This thrilling book —‘Fun and Popularity 
Through Music’’— is packed with scores of 
ideas and examples showing how you can en- 
joy the advantages and opportunities which 
music training provides... How playing an 
instrument can help you through college ! 
Twenty-eight pages, profusely illustrated. Get 
your free copy from your friendly Conn deal- 
er, or write direct to Conn. No obligation, 
Cc. G. CONN LTD., ELKHART, IND. 


Cc. G. CONN LTD., 920 CONN BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 
Send FREE Book—‘Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY STATE. 
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“Try mine!"said Chuck, ‘/ts in the pink / 
/t always writes - its filled with Quink!* 








Copr 445 by The 


New ink 
Whips major 
Pen troubles 


CONTAINS PEN-PROTECTING SOLV-X = 
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Fireball’ Jones was in a hole. 
His pen was clogged, hed lost control 





With Quink the ink in “Fireballs" pen 
Hes never in that jam again. 
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Parker Quink stops most pen trou- 
For only brilliant, free-flowing Quink contains protec- 
tive solv-x. Yet Quink costs no more than other inks. Comes in 7 permanent, 2 
washable colors. School size 15¢. 


Regular size 25¢. Also in pints and quarts. 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin and Toronto, Canada. 


Parker Pen Company 


MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS! 


THE ONLY INK 


PA R K E R Quink CONTAINING SOLV-X! 




















CAPTAIN EDDIE 
WAM A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


The Editors of Junio: Scholasti 
have chosen 20th Century-Fox’s Cap 
tain Eddie as the Movie-of-the-Month 

Captain Eddie is a highly enjoyable 
biography of Eddie Rickenbacker 
America’s best-known aviation person 
ality. The picture is also a salute to 
machines. 

Machinery played an important part 
in Rickenbacker’s life. It gave him suc 
cess and happiness, but it also brought 
tragedy. Machines killed Rickenbacker’s 
father and twice almost caused his own 
death, 

The film’s early scenes snow the first 
automobiles and airplanes 
sodes show Rickenbacker as a boy, rig 
ging up a contraption that he hopes 
will fly. It doesn’t. 

Later, the film shows Rickenbacker as 
a daredevil racer, as an air ace of World 
War I, and on the special mission in the 
recent war when his plane crashed in 
the Pacific, and he and his companions 
drifted in rubber rafts for 21 days, 

Fred MacMurray plays the part of 
Captain Eddie the grown man. Eddi 
as a boy is played by Darryl Hickman 
Expertly handled bit parts are con- 
tributed by James Gleason as a super 
automobile salesman, and Chick Chand 
ler as a daredevil fair-grounds pilot. 


These epi 


MOVIE OF 


Movie-of-the-Month Seal 
for September is award- 
ed to 20th Century-Fo» 
for film, Captain Eddie 





THE MONTH 


MOVIE CHECKUP 
“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-sc 


Drama: “““Captain Eddie. ~“A Bel 
for Adano. ““Back to Bataan. ““Story of 
G.l. Joe. ~““Blood on the Sun. “The Grea: 
John L. “Conflict. “Escape in the Desert 
¥¥The Clock. “““Rhapsody in Blue. 

Comedy: ““Along Came Jones. ““Jw 
ior Miss ““Wonder Man. ““The Hon 
Blows at Midnight. ~““Where Do We G 
from Here? “Those Endearing 
Charms. 

Musicals: ““Anchors Aweigh. ““A 
Thousand and One Nights. “Nob Hill 
¥¥Thrill of a Romance. 


Young 




















SPORTS 


BIG FRY 


ENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL of Akron, 

Ohio, is busting out all over these 
days. Their pride and joy, Shirley Fry, 
copped her straight national 
junior tennis crown last month. 


second 


Shirley, a June graduate, is the young- 
est big Fry .in tennis. At 18 
of age, she 5 feet 5 
weighs 121 pounds and whacks a tennis 


years 


stands inches, 


ball in atomic-bomb fashion. She’s con- | 


sidered the eighth best woman’s player 
in the land. 

At Central, Senior Class 
treasurer, vice-president of the Student 
Council and a member of the National 
Honor Society. Her favorite subject was 
mathematics; pet peeves 
physics. 

Outside of school, Shirley starred on 
the Girls. Basketball Club, 
which won the local county title, and 
swam on the Firestone swimming team. 

She the age of 
eight. At nine, she was already playing 
in tournaments. “All credit for my suc- 
cess,” she says, goes to Dad. He started 


me playing, kept me going and coached 


she Was 


history and 


Censowe 


took up tennis at 


me. 
Shirley's 
keeping a scrapbook of her clippings. 
While neither Frankie nor Bing can 
wrench a swoon out of her, she'll rush 
to any Alan 


hobbies are sewing and 


movie starring Ladd or 
Greer Garson. 
Her greatest thrill was winning the 


national girls’ championship in 1944, 


The big ambition of her life is to win | 


the national women’s crown, We'll bet 


an old sock against a Sinatra record that | 


in about 1948. 
HERMAN L. MasIn, 
Sports Editor 


her dream comes true 


Shirley Fry, sizzling one. 
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Plus One Quaker or Mother's Oats Trade-Mark 


“Frit; Cristers New Revised 


“HOW TO PLAY WINNING FOOTBALL” 


This sensational 24-page book—twice as large as last year’s 
popular booklet—was written by Fritz Crisler, whose great 
Michigan teams are famous for smart football strategy. Fully 
illustrated revealing football fundamentals that every star 
must know. Shows how the perfect pass is made. Gives you 
the secrets of smart quarterbacking. Covers every important 
phase of football and will help you understand and play the 
game better. 

You will find valuable conditioning and training tips to 
keep you in top form. Incidentally, here’s a tip right now: 
To help avoid “fourth quarter fag’’ get the hot Quaker Oats 
breakfast habit! Because oatmeal leads every other natural 
grain cereal in Vitamin Bi, protein, and food-energy to give 
you game-winning stamina! 

Clip coupon below and send it in today for your copy of 
“How to Play Winning Football.” 





“Quaker Oats and Mother's 
Oats Are the Some” 
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1 | 
1 THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY! 
i DEPT. 88, BOX Q, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - 
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i Please send me my copy of “How to Play Winning Football,” by Fritz Crisler. Quaker or ' 
: Mother’s Oats trade-mark together with 5c is enclosed. : 
' , ' 
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Once upon a time there were two 
kittens, named Pooky and Wumples. 


But they didn’t stay kittens. In a 
surprisingly short time, they became 
small cats; and then not-so-small cats; 
and then — Well, Pooky became the 
scrappiest resident in hdés neighbor- 
hood. And Wumples became a demure, 
proud mother of still other kittens who 
in their time became small cats—and 
sO on. 








Once upon a time... 





















































































































But the owner of these kittens had 
been wise. He took photographs— and 
they never changed a bit! 


Moral:Take all the good pictures you 
can ... they'll be priceless in years to 
come, 


To make sure of good pictures, usé 
Ansco Film, 


It has a special quality called “lati- 
tude.” Latitude means you can over- 
expose or underexpose within surpris- 
ingly wide limits, and (although the 
negative will be thinner or denser than 
normal) still get good prints from your 
negative. Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 


Ask for Ansco film-cameras 
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SHE Nagas 


VALLING ail girls! And girls ont 

This is your column. It will tel 
about things for you to make and thing 
for you to do, gadgets for you to wear 
hobbies and games and — well, how’: 
this for a start? 

The Friendship File is easy to mak: 
and fun to use. Here’s how: 

1, Cut 25 pieces of plain white pape 
6% in. x 5 in. On them draw blocks and 
print lettering as shown in Figure 1. 

2. Cut two pieces of cardboard same 
size as the paper. Paste a piece of cot- 
ton print 8 in. x 6% in. to one side of 
each cardboard, allowing % in. to ex- 
tend on all sides. Turn all edges in 
toward cardboard % in. and paste down 

3. On plain white paper 2% in. x 2 in. 
print Friendship File — Property of 
(Your Name). Paste it to cotton print 
in the center of one of the cardboards 
This is the front cover of your book. 
The second cardboard is the back cover. 

4. Punch two holes % in. from left 
edge of covers and 1 in. from top and 
bottom edges respectively. Lay a ruler 
from top to bottom of front cover % in. 
from the left edge. Bend the cardboard 
up at right angles against the edge of 
|ruler. Do not bend the back cover. 

5. Punch holes in the 25 pages to 
| correspond with holes in covers. Tie 
pages and covers together with yarn 
ribbon, or cord (see Figure 2). 

— Mary Cooper 





Next week: How to play “Barnyard.” 


Figure 1 
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AN you write? Of course, you can. 

What we really mean is: Have you 
ever written for publication? 

Try it. Junior Scholastic offers you 
the opportunity to have your writing 
read by its editors and considered for 
publication in our “Junior Writers” col- 
umn. 

If any of your writing is published, 
you will receive the Junior Scholastic 
Certificate of Merit and a JSA (Junior 
Scholastic Achievement) button. Your 
contribution will then be entered in the 
Junior Scholastic Writing Awards and 
be considered for the annual cash prizes 
next May, 1946. 

Junior Scholastic Writing Awards are 
open to all pupils in the 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th grades. Prizes will be awarded 
for the best writing submitted in each 
of the following classifications: 

1. Essay — Write an essay on any 
subject you wish. Write it in any, form 
you choose. Example: Write a letter 
to a friend describing a day at the cir- 
cus. What performance did you enjoy 
most? The clowns? Trapeze artists? 


Have you ever visited another city or 
town? Write about your experiences. 
What did you do? Whom did you 
meet? Describe the people. 

Have you lived in a foreign land? 
Describe what you remember of your 
home there — of your trip to the United 
States. 

Write about yourself, or your friends, 
or your experiences, 

Essays must be at least 500 words. 

2. Poetry — Writing poetry is not as 
hard as it seems. Probably you've al- 
ready tried your hand at writing jingles. 

Write any style and form of poetry 
you wish. Write about any subject. 
Nature and historical incidents are al- 
ways good subjects for poems. 

You may write one poem or a group 
of poems. Your poetry must total not 
less than 12, nor more than 75, lines. 

8. “My Community” Article — All of 
you know what is meant by “civic 
pride.” 

It means taking pride in your com- 
munity — its playgrounds, parks, city 
hall or town council, museum and gen- 
eral store. 

Why not write about one of them? 
Or about any other feature of your com- 
munity? 
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“My Community” articles must be at 
least 500 words long. 

4. Short Story— You know what a 
short story is. 

It’s a fictional account of real or imag- 
inary people and what happens to them. 
You'll find it easier to write about people 
you know — your brother or sister, best 
friend, or even yourself. 

Writing short stories is fun. You'll be 
able to give your imagination full play. 

Your short stories can be from 1,000 
to 8,000 words long. ; 

The cash prizes which will be 
awarded in each classification next May 
are: $25, first prize; $15, second prize; 
$10, third prize. 

Ask your teacher to write for a copy 
of the Rules and Instructions booklet 
for the Junior Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 

Every entry must have your name, 
age, address, school, grade and teacher’s 
name on the first page. Also, your sig- 
nature to the statement: “This is my 
own original writing.” Anything copied 
from a book, newspaper or magazine 
must not be sent. 

Send your entries to: Junior Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Peanuts. ’n popcorn :: ee 


...fun under the Big Top 
Everybody loves a circus. Everybody comes for fun. From big city to small 
town it’s a red letter day. Have a Coke are words heard all around, for the 
circus is the time to relax and enjoy yourself. And nothing was ever invented 


to help you do just that better than ice-cold Coca-Cola. Enjoy one now. 


Have a Coke 


-the global 
high-sign 


-Cola 
You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 











Hi. boyhood treasures were 
maybe a slingshot, a jackknife, 
a shiny bit of mica — only he 
called it isinglass. 

Now it’s a wartime treasure. 
For mica is used in many things 
— from spark plugs for plane 
engines to electronic tubes for 
communications. Because no 
other material can quite replace 
mica, war’s huge demands made 
it scarce. 

Mica had been picked by its 
looks and much of it discarded 






























until Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories’ scientists worked out 
electrical tests that found more 
of it to be usable. This eased 
a tough situation and stretched 
the mica supply to fill all mili- 
tary needs. 

Skill to do this and many 
other war jobs is at hand in the 
Bell Laboratories through years 
of work with the Bell System in 
helping to make this nation’s 
telephone service the best in 
the world. 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 





ALSO FIGHTING FREE 


Stamp 

from 20 d 

United Nations Countries; 

at mene AIRMAILS. A 
in 5c with op- 

prevele ag Stamp Co. 

Little Rock, Ark. 


FRENCH 





$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
FOR ONLY 10c! 


600 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 





wow! 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, sirmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25¢ or more each! Biggest value 


in stampdom—and you might find something really vaiu- 
able! Price only 10¢ to serious approval applicants! 


Money back if not delighted 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 








inc . 
CALAIS, MAINE 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, 





raltar, the mightiest 

m the 
British Uganda — French Celonials — Early B 
nial — West Indies — South American and War stamps 
plus sample copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 
EMPIRE STAMP com ANY, Dept. SB, 


A nice collection of stamps from Gib 
worl 


Be for postage. 
Toronto 5, Canada. 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 












JAPAN 


[Continued from page 8] 


The Emperor at this time (1868) was 
16-year-old Mutsuhito. He was given 
supreme power and authority over the 
new, unified Japan, After his death, 
Mutsuhito became known as Meiji, 
which means Enlightened Rule. His res- 
toration to power is called the Meiji 
Restoration. 

Since the Meiji Restoration, Japan 
has changed from a feudal, backward 
nation to a powerful, industrial state. 

The nation was modernized, but the 
Japanese people were not. The Shinto- 
religion kept their minds like a dark- 
ened room in which no light could 
enter. 

Where there is Emperor-worship, 
there cannot be democracy. As long as 
the Japanese people believe that they 
are the descendants of gods, they feel 
that they are supermen. 

The major problem facing the Allies 
is: How shall we re-educate the people 
ot Japan so that they will respect the 
freedom of all men? 


Next Week: China 





Atomic Power 
[Continued from page 5] 


Somehow, a faster method had to be 
found of extracting U-239 from pitch- 
blende. Scientists in Britain and the 
United States combined their talents, 
and found a speedier method. Almost 
at once, huge plants were built in Ten- 
nessee and Washington. Thousands of 
workers were hired — workers who were 
given no idea of what they were work- 
ing on. 

But the “battle of the laboratories” 
was only half won. The next stop was 
to find a simple mechanism for bom- 
barding the plutonium atoms with 
slow-moving neutrons. The entire me- 
chanism had to be small enough to 
enclose in a bomb. 

How this was accomplished — and 
how the atom-splitting mechanism works 
—is a top Government secret. Only the 
U. S., Britain, and Canada share it. 


Next week: How Atomic Power 
May Be Used in Peace. 





—ENGRAVING— NEW 
NAME or INITIALS on 1945 
= 14k Gold Finish 
FRIENDSHIP 








Write Bend 42 cents, plus 8c 
For Federal Tax, in Coin, 
Catalog Stamps or Money Order. 





U. S. Victory Waste Paper Campaign 


1ASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 


1301 SURF AVE., Dept. SM-12. BROOKLYN (24), M. Y. 













READING 


on the run! 


° 


Reading JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC on the 
run is better than not reacing it at 
all, of course. But think of the ‘haz- 
ards! You're too liable to miss a hit 
in the magazine or hit a Miss in the 


hall! 


It’s so simple — and costs so 


little — to have your own! 


If your class does not receive its own 
copies of JUNIOR sCHOLasTIC, talk to 


your teacher about it—tell her you | 


want to subscribe. 


Or — get one or more friends to join 
you in a group subscription. The cost 
is a mere trifle: 2 or more subscrip- 
tions to one address are only 35c 
each per semester, or 70c a year! 


There’s a world of entertainment, in- 
formation, special features and valu- 
able material of every description in 
store for you this year (our 25th 
Anniversary )— don’t miss it. 


This is your magazine 

make sure you get it! 
Any information you or your teacher 
may desire about SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 


ZINES will be sent promptly on re- 
quest. 


Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42d St.. New York 17, N. Y. 











. Five-star general pictured here. 

. Dislike intensely. 

. Part of the eye. 

. Into. 

2. New. 

3. Government Issue (abbr.) or nickname 


}. Comparative conjunction. 


2. To pinch. 
3. In regard to (2 words). Used in law 


}. Mexican dollar. 


3. Inventor of the telegraph. 


CIDP ONe 


10. British Malay capital. 
15. More peculiar. 
17. Great German poet disclaimed by 








NEWS SY WORD 
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for U. S. soldier. 
. Disorderly conduct by a crowd. el 


. Aged. 
. Unhappy. . 
. Boy’s name. - 


and business. 
. Pronoun, first person. 


. Suffix, forming nouns from verbs. 

. It was split — with explosive results. 
. Irish Free State. 

. Symbols of Nazism. 


[Down 


. Capital of Philippines. 

. Preposition. 

U. S. coin. 

Short for “revolve” (aviation slang). 
. Sword handle. 

. Biblical city. 

. Capital of Latvia. 

. Jap city devastated by atomic bomb. 





Nazis because of his religion. 
. Those who get up. 


24. Used by fishermen. 

25. Girl’s name. 

26. Look slyly. 

29. Track worn by a wheel. 

32. Exclamation of pain. 

34. The Hawkeye State (abbr.). 


Solution im Teachers Edition this issue; 


pupils edition next week 


QUIZ N26 
















HANDY HELPER'S 
Ji NGLE What comes in 


marking job 
,> a cinch? 


ovals, oblongs 
squeres; 


What sticks to 
glass or 
earthenwares, 


Or even metal 
in a pinch; 
What makes a 
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TT There, High School! 


The hilarious 


handbook of 


helps and hints for high school 
Hanks and Hannahs. New 48- 
page magazine-size edition, 
breezily illustrated throughout. 
Send for your copy. 20c each. 
Ten or more to one address, 


15¢ each. 


SCHOLASTIC 


MAGAZINES 


220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





FREE 
to All 
AUTO 


owners 


/AUTOMOGBILE 





CTICAL 


19 PRA 
SUGGESTIONS 

that will help you to get 

ge better gas mileage 





ga longer 
ga better 


tire life 
performance 


ga lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 


Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research 


Mr. 
Mrs. --------+----2--2" 


Address .......... 


City. 


GENERAL MOTORS, 


Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide” —containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 


we. — 7 pa ee 


| 
| 


Dept., Room 1819 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 





Make of car 
now owned 


Z on . ste te 
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TOPS...in 3 new ways 


1. NEW VALUE: 14 Karat Gold point; larger 
ink capacity; “C-Flow” feed; telescope- 
precision quality and construction. 


2. NEW “WRITE-ABILITY”: The finest, smooth- 
est-writing pen ever made by America’s 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer. 


3. NEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 
stripes. In maroon, golden brown, green 
and black; with matching pencil. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
N. J. (Established 1896). 


Other famous WEAREVER 
selection DeLuxe pen $1.00, set 
$1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75. 






WEAREVER Refill Leads 






by 
Americas Largest |» 
Lountain Len \ 
Manufa LUrEr 


Wearever Pace- 
maker set in fine 




































“Well, one of us is wrong!” 


Filin’ the Violin 


A small boy went with his father to 
hear a celebrated violinist. The boy 
listened expectantly for a while, then 
said: 

“He’s a long time sawing it through, 
isn’t he?” 

Bill Cameron, Atwood (Kan.) City School 


Roped In 


A boxer was telling how he fought a 
| world champion: 

“As the bell sounded for the first 
round, we both rtshed out of our 
corners. But they made me get back 
| into the ring.” 


Jay Stenger, Roosevelt School, Altoona, Pa. 


Symbolic 


Stella: “Why do quarters have eagles 
on them?” 
Della: 

flight.” 


Louise Kennis, Washington Jr, H. 8., Centerville, lows 


Joke of the Week 


“To symbolize their swift 











gift box, $3.75 
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Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Louis 
| Bellagamba, Ridgefield (Conn.) Center 
School. 


The traveler staggered up to the sta- 
tion agent and asked for a drink of 
water. The station agent noticed that 
the man was deathly pale and asked 
what was wrong. 

“Oh, I always get terribly ill when I 
ride backwards on the train,” the trav- 
eler explained. 

“Well, why didn’t you ask the per- 
son on the other side to change with 
you?” the agent said. 

“] thought of that, but there wasn’t 
anybody there,” 









Errant Boy 


Store Manager: “Didn't you get my 

letter firing you?” 
Errand Boy: “Yes, sir. But on the 
envelope it said, ‘Return in five days.’” 
* Helena Mehihorn, Brunswick (Me.) H. 8. 


Up in Air 
Passenger: “You'll bring me_ back 
safely, won't you?” 
Aviator: “Have no tear, madam. | 


never left anybody up there yet.” 
Willard Evans. Anniston (Ala.) BL. 8. 


That Sticks! 


A famous jockey was telling a group 
ot admirers about his successful races. 
“Why is it,” asked one, “that your 
horses always dash ahead whenever 
you whisper in their ears?” 
“Oh,” said the jockey, “this is what I] 
tel! them: 
Roses are red, 
Violets are blue, 
Horses that lose, 
Are made into glue.” 
Kellom School, Omaha, 


Elaine Shearer, 


Neb. 


Send Us Your Jokes 


Pupils whose jokes are published will 
receive a JSA — button. whose 
jokes are designated as “Joke of the 
Week” will be awarded a Gold Star JSA 


button. All jokes must be accompanied 


Pupils 


by the sender’s name, school, and ad- 
dress, or they will not be accepted for 
publication. Address Junior Scholastic 
JSA Club, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 








HOW’RE YOU DOING? 


You and Jane 
street. Do you: 

A. Greet him with a friendly “Hello, 
jJerry!”? 

B. Giggle and nudge each other? 

C. Avoid him by turning to look in a 
store window? 


meet Jerry on the 
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Ls al tn @ days work! 


. ++ WITH A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TRAINMAN 





“Let me take that, madam."’ Half the pleasure “Just let me adjust that seat!"" Ir's the little “Forgot your purse, miss."" Making these dis- 

in any job is in helping others. That's a little thought things that count. Making just that extra effort to coveries before rather than after, saves passengers ; 
the Pennsylvania Railroad always seeks to develop make passengers a bit more comfortable—that spirit embarrassment. That is another reason why alertness | 
among all employees. everyone appreciates is encouraged. 


More than 4 times as many people 
are traveling by train as in 1939. 
So a trainman has his hands full! 
Nonetheless every Pennsylvania 


Railroad employee—in whatever job 





—is trying to do his or her best to 
serve both travelers and shippers— 
with that spirit of “tireless friendli- 
ness’’ which we seek to encourage 


among all employees at all times 





“Your stop next, sir."" Looking after the welfare “That's it! Just step down."" Not only a safe 


of passenger alm like being tather toa big famil; ournev for one and all—t 


tivkremsicrineene Rawle cate kes PENNSYLVANIA | 
RAILROAD 
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BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS W 53,639 entered the Armed Forces 925 have given their lives for their Countsy 
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Be out in front Dik: Aft 


These are the pens and pencils that are going to the men and women in L. 
the Services overseas. Quantities available for civilians are very limited. E a 


You'll be proud of your new Sheaffer's pen and pencil... proud to be seen 
with these smartest of writing accessories—proud to own the finest! And justly LISTEN EVERY SUNDAY to SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE 
so... because Sheaffer's look best, write best, are best! In the classroom or —NBC Complete Network, 3 P.M., E.W.T.; 2 P.M. C.W.T.; 
on the campus, you'll always be in good company with Sheaffer's! 1 P.M. M.W.T.; 12 P.M. P.W.T. 


QUICK-DRYING SKRIP 


SKRIP, the modern writing fluid, successor to ink, makes all pens write better, last 
longer, stay out of the repair shop! And SKRIP dries so fast no blotter is necessary! In 
9 brilliant, True-Tone colors, SKRIP is ideal for every writing need. Permanent SKRIP for 
records which must be preserved— Washable SKRIP for general home and school use. 


SHEAFFER'S FINELINE LEADS 


Thin or thick, to fit any pencil, and with a grade for every writing need, Sheaffer's 





leads are stronger, longer-lasting, smoother-writing! Grit-free, developed especially 
for Sheaffer by the Jos. Dixon Crucible Company. Available in 5 different colors — THE NEW 
black, blue, green, red and indelible. ‘ ‘ 
W.A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A., and Torontc, Ontario, Canada. 


VALIANT "TRIUMPH" pen, $12.50; pencil, $5; complete set, $17.50. Other sets, $3.95 to $150. Other 
pens, $2.75 to $100. Colors: Golden Brown, Marine Green, Carmine, Grey Pearl and Black. Federal POINT 


excise taxes additional 





Copyright 1045, 


THE WHITE DOT ——— 
ON THE PEN cane 
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OFF THE PRESS 


“As good as a seat in the gallery ot 
Congress,” says one reviewer of Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ new (Sept., 1945) 
edition of Congress at Work, the 
graphic story of the U. S. Senate and 
House, fascinatingly told in simple 
text, on the-spot photographs, and in 
formative charts and diagrams. Gives 
students a clear insight into the way 
our legislative branch functions. Every 
teacher-subscriber to Senior Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic, or World Week 1s 
entitled to one copy free, sent on re- 
quest to Scholastic Magazines Teachers 
Service Bureau, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Extra copies avail- 
able at 15 cents per issue; 10 cents 
each in quantities of 10 or more. Lim 
ited supply 

x * *x 

Fathers, brothers and sisters of your 
students are coming home from a war 
fought in the name of democracy and 
fair play. What sort of democracy will 
they find here at home? Will the old 
prejudices and intolerance be aggra- 
vated by postwar dislocations and un- 
certainty? One city has met this 
challenge, and Clarence Chatto and 
Alice Halligan tell how in The Story 
of the Springfield Plan. (Mr. Chatto 
is the new Principal of Classical High 
School, Springfield, and Miss Halligan 
is Director of Adult Education for the 
city.) 

It is a “must” book for every teacher, 
supervisor and parent. Here is proof 
that intolerance is not inevitable. It 
shows how an imaginative and coura- 
geous educational program brought 
real democracy not only to school chil 
dren, but to the community as a whole 
With the aid of this book, any commu 
nity can put it into action — and every 
community must. (Barnes and Noble, 
$2.75.) 

*” x * 

Students are the citizen voters of 
tomorrow, yet most teaching e.nphasis 
is put on the literature and history of 
the past. In Design for America, Theo- 
dore Brameld offers “an educational 
exploration of the future of democracy.” 
A small rural school in Floodwood, 
Minnesota, devoted four and a _ half 
months, two hours a day, to the proj- 
ect. This included an historical survey 
ot past successes and failures, a com- 
parative evaluation of fascism and de- 
mocracy, formulation of a_ society’s 
“needs” and “wants,” and a critical 
study ot the major ways currently pro- 
posed to attain such ends. Topical 
divisions were: economics and politics, 
science and art, and education and 


human relations. Mr. Brameld gives 
complete outlines of classroom and 
home work, bibliographies, tests, and 
an evaluation of the entire project 


(Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge. ) 


* * * 


The Negro m the Armed Forces 
(Associated Publishers, Washington. 
D C., $1.10), by Lt. Com, Seymour 
} Schoenfeld, is a forthright answer 
to those who belittle the Negro’s role 
in the war. Prejudice grows out of 
ignorance and fear; the best weapons 
against it are such simple and docu 
mented facts as Mr. Schoenfeld pre 
sents, some of them trom his own ex 
perience 

* * * 

The Public Aftairs Committee (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20) has issued 
a pamphlet, Race Riots Aren't Neces 
sary, by Alfred McClung Lee, written 
in cooperation with the American 
Council on Race Relations (Pamph. 
No. 107, 10c). How riots start, and 
what each citizen can do to help pre- 
vent them is told simply- and graphi- 
cally. A short reading list is included 
for further study. 


* * * 


Build Together, Americans, by 
Rachel Davis DuBois (Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, $2.00), is an important 
book which every teacher interested in 
improving intercultural relations should 
study and own. The fruit of two dec- 
ades of work in the educational field, 
it is a practical guide to classroom 
methods and teaching material. It 
gives detailed reports of programs 
tested by actual use in schools and 
communities. Her discussion of the 
psychological aspects of intercultural 
prejudice will help you tackle your job 
with understanding and tact. As a 
teacher, you can have tremendous in- 
fluence in building a more democratic 
nation; as an American citizen, that is 
vour foremost responsibility 


7 *” * 


America’s Far Eastern Policy, by 
[. A. Bisson, is the latest volume in 
the Institute of Pacific Relations In- 
quiry Series (Macmillan, $3.00). It 
surveys America’s policy in the past 
and problems to be faced in the post- 
war period. An appendix of important 
Government documents adds to the ref- 
erence value of a book which is authori- 
tative but thoroughly readable. Mr. 
Bisson has long been a specialist in 
Far Eastern affairs and has traveled 
extensively in the Orient. 
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High school science students will be 
interested in Science from Shipboard, 
unde: the guidance of the 
Boston branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Workers. Designed 
for traveling G.I.s, the book contains 
chapters on astronomy, geology, 
weather-torecasting, bird and animal 
life, ete. The style is lucid and not 
too technical, and there are numerous 
illustrations and charts, plus well- 
chosen book-lists. Even the  land- 
lubber will find many entertaining and 
useful facts on a great variety of sub- 
jects. (Science Service, Washington, 


D. C., 25c). 


pie pan. GQ 


* * * 


With hundreds ot war plants closing 
down, and thousands of G.I.s on their 
way home, the problem of getting 4 
job is uppermost in many minds. Glenn 
L Gardiner, in How You Can Get a 
Job (Harper, $1.50), gives practical in- 
structions for choosing a career, writing 
applications, being interviewed, and 
other related topics. In easy “question 
and answer” style, he covers countless 
problems facing the job-seeker. A spe- 
cially timely chapter is devoted to the 
questions of returning veterans. 








America’s escape from tyranny and 
the counter-attack on freedom! 


The 
American Revolution 
and Its Influence on 


World Civilization 


by Rosert R. McCormick 
Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


What was the effect of the Amer- 
ican Revolution in Latin America, 
Canada, in the lands bordering 
the Pacific, in Europe, in England 
itself? What were the basic ideas 
underlying the revolt of 13 of 
the 17 British colonies in North 
America—and how does the pres- 
ent trend to destroy these ideas 
contribute to today’s world unrest? 
Here, condensed for quick 
reading, is the inspiring story of 
the impact of American ideals on 
world history and the manner in 
which other nations may bring 
peace and freedom to subject 
peoples. Here are identified the 
reactionary influences which 
would stifle the human gains in- 
spired by America’s example. 
Casebound, 6 x 9 inches, complete with bibii- 
ography and index. Order from your book seller 


or the Chicago Tribune Public Service Office, 
1 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, lil. Price $1.00 


Published by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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This vear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC offers you CQ — 
(Citizenship Quiz) —a particularly timely, effective, 
and attractive incentive to pupil interest in Social 
Studies. CQ, a revision of the popular VQ, or Victory 
Quiz, shifts the emphasis from the problems of war to 
the greater problems of peace. If a better world is to 
emerge from the present wreckage, the time has surely 
come for impressing upon the citizens of that world the 
necessity of common, constructive effort and under- 
standing. If world citizenship is to be the structure of 


tomorrow's society, the cornerstone should be laid today. 


Teachers Service Bureau 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, New York 


Please send me a free CQ KIT for students. 











school 





address 












YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 


Citizenship Quiz 


A DE LUXE TEACHING AID 
FREE UPON REQUEST 


CQ’s object will be to bring textbook assignments to 
lite — to reveal history, geography, and civics as present, 
important, personal concerns. In addition, all news of 
national and international significance will be illumi- 
nated by stressing its reasons and its implications. CQ 
will seek constantly to implement its slogan “Well- 


informed citizens make a better world.” 


THIS 1S HOW IT WORKS 
Fach week, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC will carry an inter- 
esting full-page quiz covering the contents of that issue. 
See page 16, this issue. These will be of the fill-in or 
check mark type, easy to administer, and each fourth 
quiz will be of the popular illustrated variety. Each 
student will have his own attractive CQ Membership- 
Score Card, on which he will enter his weekly score. 
Those attaining a monthly average of 85, or any stand- 
ard set by the teacher, receive Award Stamps to be 
affixed to their cards. The student with the highest 
score each semester receives a Citizenship Certificate 
of Merit, suitable for framing. A further incentive to 
achievement is the large, colorful Classroom Wall Chart, 
which permits the recording of each student's progress 


throughout the year 


ALL MATERIALS FREE! 


Teachers of classes subscribing to JUNIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC need only request their CQ KIT to receive all 
materials without cost or obligation. This is a service of 
SCHOLASTIC’s Teachers Service Bureau. Present this 
worthwhile project to your class. Use the coupon — 
or apply by postcard or letter — mail today for prompt 
service, 
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American school people have been 
extended a special invitation by Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles to help 
the Price and Rationing Boards in their 
own communities. Teachers are par- 
ticularly well qualified to serve as as- 
sistants of local price control boards 
and rationing panels. The Jap surren- 
der has not ended the dangers of infla- 
tion and unfair distribution, and it is 
important that those who have worked 
so well during the war should not re- 


lax now. 
on 


The American Association for the 
United Nations announces the winners 
in its nineteenth annual high school 
contest. Tying for first place were Ken- 
neth Alpers, of Massillon, Ohio, and 
Morton Seif of Brooklyn, N. Y. Each 
winner received half of the combined 
first and second prizes. Third prize went 
to Elaine Kilberg, of Lakewood, N. J. 
This year the main emphasis of the con- 
test was on the United Nations Charter, 
with 1468 high schools enrolled. The 
Association also offers a Certificate of 
Merit to each participating school for 
the best local paper. 


x * * 


Teachers and school librarians will 
be interested in Best Books of 1944 on 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, selected by Robert Hoppock, 
Kathleen Pendergast and Elizabeth 
Rosso and just released by the Occu- 
pational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, New York 3, N. Y. (25c). 

* * * 

Also obtainable from Occupational 
Index are three six-page Occupational 
Abstracts describing postwar employ- 
ment prospects for teachers, motion pic- 
ture actors and dressmakers. Each sum- 
marizes information on the nature of 
the work, abilities and training required, 
earnings, number and distribution of 
workers, advantages and disadvantages, 
and postwar prospects, Sources of fur- 
ther information and references for 
additional reading are included. (25c¢ 
each. ) 

* * - 

Geography teachers who have not 
come across The Geographical School 
Bulletins should write for a copy now. 
It is published by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C., 
and a year’s subscription (30 weekly 
issues) costs only 25c. Each issue con- 
tains five timely articles, written espe- 
cially for school use, which may be 


detached for separate filing, for bulletin 
board use. or for 


distribution to. stu 


Educational News and Notes 


dents. Maps, illustrations and reading 
lists add to the usefulness of the pub- 
lication, which makes good use of au- 
thoritative information gathered by the 
society. 

: = 

Well-known American educators have 
endorsed a plan launched by the Save 
the Children Federation, Inc., of No. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
with the cooperation of the World Edu- 
cation Service Council, under which 
colleges, independent and public schools 
as well as other groups and individuals, 
will provide sponsorships to aid in the 
rehabilitation of individual schools in 
parts of devastated Europe. Nearly fifty 
American independent schools and col- 
leges have already enlisted, and some 
money has been sent to schools in 
France. A vigorous campaign will be 
launched this fall for the extension of 
the sponsorships to Belgium and the 
Netherlands. 

The plan contemplates the shipment 
of commodities or the transmission of 
cash, according to the needs of the par- 
ticular school. Sponsorships cost $150, 
$250, $500 and up, depending on the 
sizes of the overseas school. This is a 
project of vital importance for the wel- 
fare of the postwar world, and every 
teacher should try to arouse enthusiasm 
for it in her own school, 

7 * - 


The State Department has published 
the complete text of the “Charter of the 
United Nations” in a pamphlet which 
also contains the “Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice.” (Dept. of 
State, Publ. No. 2353, Conference Series 
No. 74.) 

A copy of the Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals may be obtained from the Treas- 
ury Department. Both of these are his- 
toric documents of great importance 
which should be in every school library. 

* * * 

The new British Labor Government 
will provide an _ interesting testing 
ground for new trends in English edu- 
cation. Of the 26 major ministers in 
Mr. Attlee’s cabinet, 15 were educated 
in the state primary, or board schools, 
as opposed to the famed “public” 
schools, traditional source of the ruling 
class. Only two went to Eton, and 10 
are university men. Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son, the new Minister of Education, is 
a graduate of Manchester University, 
has been active in the labor and suf- 
frage movements for 30 years, and an 
M.P. for 17. The Government is com- 
mitted to reform of the class-bound 
educational system. 








INDEX ON REQUEST 


Teachers and librarians may obtain an 
index to any one or all of Scholastic 
Magazines, free of charge, by writing 
Teachers Service Bureau, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Senior Scholastic index is for Vol. 
46; World Week for Vol. 6; Junior Scho- 
lastic for Vols. 15 and 16. 

Many valuable sources of information 
are made available through these in- 
dexes. For example, readers of Senior 
Scholastic will find the names of more 
than 150 prominent people listed in the 
Who’s Who section and among Biographi- 
cal Sketches of authors. Topics in the 
March of Events are thoroughly sub- 
indexed. 














For Every School Room 





Accurate, Distinctive, Easy-to-use 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Clear definitions; Simplified 
goa ye symbols; ‘‘How Would You Say 
1’ Word Quiz, fascinating introduction to the 
wse of dictionary; New “‘sight-saving’’ type; 
Beavtiful halftone, tine and color illustrations; 
One alphabetical order for all listings. 


Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LI.D., 
and CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


$0,000 words and phrases with derivations . . . 
5000 syacayme - . « 1800 illustrations . . . ap- 
pendix with 16 ial features. $2.08 


Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


39,000 words and phrases . 
+ « + 1500 illustrations. 


Subject to school discounts 
_FUNK®WAGNALLS “Standard” nic .u.s. pat. orr 


FUNK & W LS CO, 354 4th Ave 


. . 4000 synonyms 
$1.48 









Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
765 Oakwood Bivd. Sulte U238 Chicage 15, til 
00 Piano (J Violin [) Cornet [] Trumpet (J Saxo- 
phone () Clarinet () Guitar () Mandolin () Voice 
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ducting Public School Music History of 
Music Harmony [J Advanced Composition 
(Arranging. 
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WAS SHE WELL FED? 


Medical examinations still reveal a 
widespread prevalence of active or 
healed rickets among children 


Despite a great reduction in 
severe rickets during recent vears, 
authorities estimate that the prev- 
alence of active and healed rickets 
is still approximately 20% among 


children « ’ 


I preschool age. 


Chis figure varies greatly from 


community to community, but if 


is high ¢ nough to be another indi- 
that bette 
Am« rica is clearly needed. 


cation nutrition in 

Here at General Mills we believe 
that 
problem is 


part of the answer to this 
nutrition education 
among school children, and we are 
trying to help by developing ma- 
terials which we hope will be usable 


by schools for this purpose. 
These materials will be based on 
the latest authoritative informa- 


tion, will be perfected with the help 





of a committee of educators and 
will be thoroughly tested in the 
months to come with the coopera- 
tion of a number of rural, suburban 
and city schools. 

Progress of this work will be 
reported to you on these pages. 
We invite your comments and 
suggestions. 


*From Inadequate Diets and Nutri 
the limted State Bulletin 109. N 


l Defictencies tr 


nal Research Council 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals - Vitamin Products 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 















GREEN AND YELLOW 


ORANGES, TOMATOES POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


VEGETABLES e GRAPEFRUIT Ow VEGETABLE AND FRUITS ucts fluid, evaporated OR EGGS... or dried beans, natural whole-grain or MARGARINE use for 
row 7 keg, ° e abbage aslad greens aw, dried 2oked or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but- enriched gr restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 

At le ° At least one serving o doy frozen anned. Two or or its equivalent) a day for ter. One serving of meat, or more servings o day. as you like and as supplies 
se sy more servings a doy children and expectant or poultry or fish o day, oc- permit. 


nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas or beans 


@ day for oll others instead. Three or four eggs 


each week. 


all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
CLOUD CHINA'S FUTURE 


THEME ARTICLE — CHINA — pp. 6, 7, 8 


In his V-J] Day message, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
pledged himself to establish a new, united China based on 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles. These are the Principle 
of Nationalism, The Principle of Democracy, and The Prin- 
ciple of People’s Livelihood. 

China has been a republic tor 34 years, yet she does not 
have a Constitution. Constitutional democracy may soon be 
realized in China, for Chiang Kai-shek has declared his in- 
tention of convening a People’s Congress to adopt a perma- 
1936, China drafted a Constitution, 
but the Japanese invasion the following year prevented its 


nent Constitution. In 


adoption 

‘The aim of The Principle of People’s Livelihood is to 
equalize ownership of the land. In China, where the land is 
the main farmers constitute 85% of 


source ol livelihood 


the population 


Class Activities 


Have the pupils make a list of China’s principal products 
Have them cut out white paper svmbols for each of the fol- 
lowing products and paste them in their proper localities on 
the map on p. 6 

Silk (lower Yangtze and West River Valley 
Valley): rice Southeast-Kiangsi Province cotton (western 
Yangtze Valley); wheat (North Anwhei and Kansu Prov 
millets and kaoliang (Northeast — Hopeh, Shantung, 
Honan Provinces) Northeast — Shansi 
Yangtze Valley): tin (South — Yunnan Province). 

Which is China’s most productive area? What Chines 
products are not grown in the United States? 

The column entitled Facts About China on p. 20 high 
lights interesting facts about China’s geography, history 


: tea ( Yanetz 


mces 
coal Province 


won 


and social customs. After the pupils have read the column, 
conduct a short quiz putting each fact in the form of a 
question and letting pupils supply the answers. For exam 
ple: What does a Chinese do when he greets guests? ( Puts 
on his hat and shakes his own hand 

Can your pupils add any unusual facts about China to the 
list? 

Assign reports on such books as Yu Lan: Flying Boy of 
China and The Chinese Children Next Door by Pearl S$ 
Buck; Giants of China by Helena Kuo; The Land of tly 


Chinese People by Cornelia Spencer; and Honorable Goat 
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Classroom and Magazine Working 


by Helen Cory Bliss. Junior Scholastic Gold Seals wer: 
awarded last vear to Giants of China and The Land of the 
Chine S¢ People 
By writing to the Committee Service Division. United 
China Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 
teachers may obtain the following free material: Sun Yat-sen 

a play by Pearl S. Buck; We Study China 


school newspaper, Flame ot China 


a reprint of a 
a pageant; Let’s Try 
folder on Chinese writing; China in Black and 


wood-cuts by Chinese artists. 


Chinese 
White 


Discussion questions 


1. Why has China been torn by civil war? 
What is one of the principal aims of the Chinese Com 
muristss 
3. Do you think it is right for other nations to have con- 
trol of parts of China? (Treaty ports). 


Fact questions 


1. Who is Chiang Kai-shek? 
Who is Mao 


Tse-tung? 


ogether 
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3. What part of China do the Communists control? 
4. What is the Chinese name given to the Nationalist 
Party? 


5. Hong Kong is the colony of what big power? 


UNITED NATIONS — p. 4 


The United Nations Organization is taking shape. The 
Big Five, and many of the smaller powers, have ratified its 
charter, In London, United Nations delegates are working 
on the details of the organization. 

After the pupils have carefully studied the chart of the 
United Nations Organization, test their ability to understand 
it with the following questions (allow them to keep the 
charts in front of them): 


1. Which branch of the United Nations do you think has 
the most power? 

2. What 
Woods? 

3. Which branch will control plane routes? 

Have pupils put the charts away. Then quiz them on the 
lollowing points: 


two departments were proposed at Bretton 


|. How many nations will be represented in the Seeurity 
Council? Name them, 

2. In what branch will all of the United Nations be rep 
resented? 

3. What is the principal task of the International Court ot 
Justice? 


PRESIDENT’S CABINET — p. 3 


Here are two of the ways in which this week's national 
civics feature can be used: 


1. Divide the class into two teams. Assign one team to 
draw up a list of the duties of the department headed by 
each Cabinet member, in this manner: “Ambassadors come 
under my department” or “My department tells you what 
tomorrow's weather will be,” etc. 

The opposing team should then identify the Cabinet 
member making this statement. 

The team that has been quizzed should next ask similar 
questions of its opponents. Score 5 points for each mistake. 
Lowest score wins. 

2. Have pupils write and enact a skit called “A Day With 
4 Cabinet Member.” The skit should show a Cabinet mem- 
ber carrying out his duties. Thus, if the skit were written 
about the Secretary of the Interior, it would show him solv- 
ing a problem in Indian affairs, etc. 


Discussion questions 


1. What part does the President’s Cabinet play in our 
governmentr 

2. Members of the British Cabinet are also members of 
Parliament. But U. S. Cabinet members do not belong to 
Congress. Do you think they should? Why? 

3. Which Cabinet member do you think is the most im- 
portant? Why? 


Fact questions 


1. Who appoints the Cabinet? 
2. How many men are there in the Cabinet? 


1 made? 





3. How many Cabinet appointments has President Tru- 
I 






SCIENCE — RADAR — p. 10 


Discussion questions 


1. What can radar do? 

2. Why can’t radar be used on highways and railroads to 
prevent collisions? 

3. What are some of the peacetime uses of radar? 

4. How does radar determine the distance between a 
plane and the object in its path? 

5. What do the words scope and beam mean in radar 


talk? 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. Who is our chief representative to the United Nations 
Organization? (Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.) 

2. What nations will be permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council? (U. S. A., U.S.S.R., Great Britain, China, 
France. ) 

3. Who is United States Ambassador to China? (Patrick 
}. Hurley.) 

4. How many Cabinet members are in President Tru- 
man’s Cabinet who were not in President Roosevelt's? (Six.) 

5. What large Chinese port and city is British colony? 
(Hong Kong.) 

6. What is the Chinese name of the Chinese Nationalist 
Party? (Koumintang. ) 

7. Who is U. S. Secretary of State? (James F. Byrnes.) 

8. What “secret weapon” developed during the war can 
locate ships in the fog and obstacles in the path of planes? 
( Radar. ) 

9. What office did Henry Wallace hold before he became 
Secretary of Commerce? (Vice President. ) 

10. The Bureau of Indian Affairs comes under what De- 
partment of the Federal Government? (Department of In- 
terior. ) 

Solution for News Word Puzzle, p. 23 


ACROSS: 1-Ira; 4-Alp; 7-Manchuria; 9-pp; 10-cat; 11-sip; 
13-oh; 14-asphalt; 18-nor; 19-Nyasa; 21-Soong; 22-Po; 23-hi; 
25-alone; 28-Shensi; 30-pea; 3l-gaskets; 33-as; 35-thy; 36-rod; 
38-A.D.: 39-Chungking; 42-hod; 43-doe. 

DOWN: l1-imp; 2-Ra; 3-an; 4-arc; 5-Liao; 6-paths; 8-Chiang 
Kai-shek; 9-plans; 1l-sh; 12-ply; 15-soothe; 16-pro, 17-tap; 20- 
sonnet; 24-ing; 26-ope; 27-eased; 28-search; 29-sat; 32-Ky; 34- 
Soho: 37-dud; 38-age; 40-id; 41-no. 


Answers to Match Your Wits, p. 21 


WHIRLIGIG: BAT (TAB); GAS (SAG); NAP (PAN); PAT 
(TAP) 

LAST WORDS: | ONLY REGRET THAT I HAVE BUT 
ONE LIFE TO GIVE FOR MY COUNTRY 

SPOT THE SQUARES: 
second and fourth lines. 


Remove second and fourth dots in 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 


1. TAKE A LETTER: d; g; i; h; i; a; c; f; e; b 

2. CHINESE ENDING: a; b; c; a. 

3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: Radar; Department of the 
Interior; Great Britain; one vote. 

4. UNITED NATIONS: a; c; b;a; ¢e. 

5. WHO’S WHO IN CHINA: c; d; b; a. 





ima 6. LEFT-OVERS: Forrestal; Ickes; Wallace; Stimson. 
— ah — 
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OFF THE PRESS 


With citizens young and old still talk- 
ing excitedly about the meaning of this 
new “atomic age,” the editors of Pocket 
Books offer a 252-page book compiled 
in a record-breaking four days, to give 
a tew of the answers. The Atomic Age 
Opens explains, in layman's language, 
the .cientific 
tells of the research leading up to the 


basis of atomic power, 


atomik leading 


speeches, editorials and government re- 


bomb, and quotes 
ports. It closes with a brief glimpse into 
the future, and a warning of the social 
and politic al implications ot our new- 
found The book is illustrated 
with drawings and 
Pox ket Books ax 
Hundreds of 


down by our armed services because of 


pom el 


photographs, 


draftees were turned 


physical deficiencies which proper 
childhood medical care could have pre- 
vented. In Health Care for Americans, 
Dr. e; E. A. \W inslow. Protesso1 Emeri- 
tus of Public Health at Yale Medical 
School, makes a plea tor a unified na- 
tional health program and explains how 
such a program would work. This pam 


phlet should be 


guide in the 


a helptul discussion 
current controversies ove! 
socialized medicine, 
and the like. (Pamphlet No. 104, 10 
Address: Public Affairs Committee, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, N. Y.). 


health insurance 


The Associated Hospital Service ot 


New York has prepared a one-page 
first-aid chart giving brief instructions 
for dealing with minor injuries and 
emergency cases. Free copies of this 


usetul chart mav be obtained by writ 
ing direct to the Service 
ton Avenue, N. Y. 17. 


(370 Lexing- 


* oe + 

Social Studies and French language 
tree 
pamphlet prepared for the French Pro 


teachers may be interested in a 
Government. It reviews, in 
stvle. the three 


German invasions of France, the 


\ isional 


briet graphic majo 
losses 
suffered by France, and her postwar re- 
covery. The pamphlet, France in Three 
Invasions, is issued in both English and 
French the latter es- 


per ially should be useful classroom ma 


editions, and 


terial. (Address: French Press and In- 
formation Service, 501 Madison Ave- 
nue N. ¥. 22 } 


Distinguished American Jews is a col 
sketches of 
twelve men and women who have made 


lection of biographical 
important contributions to American art, 
and other fields. The work, 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Philip Lotz, in 


science 


cludes discussion questions and reading 
lists. Teachers will find it useful in fol- 
lowing such projects as the “Springfield 
Plan.” (Association Press, $1.50.) 

* * * 

Many teachers find it difficult, be- 
cause of the time and expense involved, 
to keep abreast of new articles and lec- 
tures appearing in professional journals. 
John R. Yale has assembled in perma- 
nent book form, a comprehensive col- 
lection of articles on guidance by many 
experts in the field. These 
should be of interest to supervisors and 


reprints 


teachers as well as guidance specialists. 
(Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. $2.00.) 

. * * 

The National] Chris- 
tians and Jews has prepared a helpful 
kit of teaching material entitled Mak- 

Democracy Work. Activities and 
studies are suggested to help build bet- 
ter intercultural relations. Articles are 
on the contributions of 
ous racial, religious and national groups 
to American culture, on the ideals and 
ritual of the Protestant, Catholic 
Jewish faiths, on the much misunder- 
This work kit 
is now on sale in mimeographed form, 
but will be available in a printed edi- 
tion in about six weeks. While designed 


Conterence of 
ing 
included vari- 
and 


stood subject of “race.” 


and 


for elementary junior pupils, it 
should prove useful for older children 
as well. (Address: 381] Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 16. 35¢ each.) 


* * * 


George B. de Huszar believes that 
democracy can only be learned through 


it practical application in every-day 


life. In Practical Applications of Democ- 
racy he analyzes specific situations in 


such fields as government, education, 


art, journalism, industry and _ leisure, 


and shows the possibilities for positive 
action in each Too 


democratic case. 


much time, he maintains, is spent in 
the discussion of abstractions, and not 
enough in concrete thought and actual 
‘doing.” Here’s a book about high ideals 


that really keeps its feet on the ground. 


Harper and Bros., $2.00 
* 7 a 
Science Year Book of 1945, like its 


predecessors, is an anthology ot articles 
on popular science selected from non- 
technical magazines. The book presents 
the general reader with a fairly com 
prehensive view of scientific develop- 
ments of the year in the fields of medi- 
cine, physics, chemistry, aviation and 
others. Most of the writing is well within 
the understanding of average high 
school students and the book should 
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prove a popular addition to the school 
library. (Doubleday, Doran, 1945, 
$2.50. ) 

* * * 


Fourteen professors of government 
and political science, under the general 
editorship of Edward C. Smith and Ar- 
nold J. Zurcher, have contributed to 
A Dictionary of American Politics. In 
over 3000 brief entries the book covers 
not only the more important govern- 
mental agencies, laws, court decisions, 
etc., but also popular slogans, nick- 
names and political slang. While prin- 
cipal emphasis has bee: placed on the 
politics of the last few decades, the 
book will be found useful by students 
ot American government and_ history 


generally. (Barnes and Noble, 1944, 
$3.00. ) 
om ” »” 
The Council Against Intolerance in 


America, (17 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17) is continuing, through the 
press, the radio, the churches and civic 
institutions, its fight against the social 
disease of intolerance. To aid this valua- 
ble work, they are once more conducting 
a Seal Campaign. Teachers and students 
are urged to send in a dollar and to 
use the seals on letters and postcards. 














WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 


news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of 
holds 


interest of the entire class. 


teaching 
the undivided 


current events. It 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 


nomic and geographical knowledge. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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HELPFUL TO YOU! 


Tes = 


maps, etc. 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Please send me a CQ KIT for students. - 
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STIMULATING TO STUDENTS! ° FUN FOR ALL! 


A timely FREE service to Teachers 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC offers you, FREE, a delightful and effective stimulus 
to student interest in Social Studies! CQ (CITIZENSHIP QUIZ) is a skillfully 
prepared teaching aid — easy to use, highly attractive, and uniquely 
successful. A revision of the popular VQ (VICTORY QUIZ), this new feature 
keeps abreast of the times by emphasizing those problems and values 
inherent in the new concept of world citizenship. Teachers of civics, 
history, geography, science, economics, English — all will find it a made- 
to-order incentive to student progress in these studies. 


Here's how if works 


INTERESTING WEEKLY QUIZ. Each week JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC will publish 
a one-page quiz covering the major articles in that issue. These will be 
“check mark” or ‘fill in’ questionnaires, simple to conduct, economical of 
time, interesting in content. Every fourth quiz will be an illustrated one 
in which pupils identify faces, interpret special pictures, sketches, 


MEMBERSHIP CARDS. Each pupil will possess his own CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
MEMBERSHIP CARD, on which he will record his weekly score. If his score 
for the month is equal to or above a standard determined by the teacher, 
he is given an AWARD STAMP to affix to his card. 


CLASSROOM RECORD CHART. To further heighten interest in competition 
and pride in achievement, a colorful wall chart is supplied for the 
recording of names and individual weekly scores. 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. Top scores in each class at the end of the term 
receive a CLASS CITIZEN Certificate of Merit. Each teacher is supplied with 
two such certificates for making awards. 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS for administering this simple, exciting, and informa- 
tive class project are sent with the materials. 


YOU RECEIVE ALL MATERIALS FREE! 


Teachers of classes subscribing to JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC need only request their CQ materials. 
Plan to have your wall chart complete for the 
year —to present your pupils with this enter- 
taining surprise early in the term. Paste the 


coupon to a penny postcard and send for your 
CQ KIT today! 


It's a 
SCHOLASTIC Teachers’ Service 
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